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Only True has this tar and nicotine reduction 
system that’s so unique it's registered with 
the U.S. Government Patent Office. 


Only True is lowest in both tar and nicotine 
of the 20 best-selling brands. True is America's 
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Jerry Parnell Al Snyder 
Allstate Policyholder Allstate Claim Adjuster 
Buffalo, New York Buffalo, New York 


“The car in front of me 
jammed on his brakes. 
It was wet, and I slid right 
into him. I called Allstate.” 


“We invited Mr. Parnell 
to come on down to our 
Drive-in claim office.” 

“I’m a medical student. I was 
studying for a big exam, so 
I couldn’t waste any time.” 

“He didn’t believe I was 
going to give him a check 
on the spot.” 

“TI was there for about 15 
minutes. Mr. Snyder 
estimated the damage and 
gave me a check. It was 
bim, bim, bim!”’ 

“*You’re in good hands’ is 
more than just a slogan. 
We really try to make 
it work.” 


Allstate 


Youre in good hands. 


EDDIE ADAMS’ “ALONE” 
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OVER Subject Sam Eiy in iy unlike most of the politicians that 

Correspondent Nei! Mia. oscul has covered during his 24 years in 
Washington. “He has never becn a publicity hound,” says MacNeil; 
“he has never run a mimeograph to shoot off a daily barrage of 
press releases, hoping to get his name in print. Yet as a raconteur 
and one of Washington's hardest workers, he has always been well 
known to anyone dealing regularly with the Senate.” Now, as chair- 
man of the select Senate committee investigating the Watergate af- 
fair, Ervin is becoming equally familiar to the public. For this week’s 
cover story on Ervin, written by Associate Editor Ed Magnuson, Mac- 
Neil met with the Senator in his Senate offices. at his hideaway in 
the Capitol and on his home territory in North Carolina. Fellow cor- 
respondents, meanwhile, retraced Ervin’s early years in Morganton. 
N.C., and pored over 30 volumes of testimony from his Senate com 
mittee hearings 

MacNeil first began considering a cover story on Ervin last fall 
“It was plain then that a constitutional crisis was brewing,” he says 
“As one of the constitutional experts in Congress, Ervin seemed the 
man most likely to do battle with the Administration's attempts to ex- 
pand its authority.” As our story points out, Ervin, with his cus- 
tomary vigor, is doing just that, 





. 

When TIME began 50 years ago, it was intended to be a mag- 
azine that emphasized words, not pictures. In fact, according to our 
prospectus, the illustrations were to be “chiefly portraits.” They have 
evolved into much more than that. Last month, for example, TIME 
photographers and picture editors received some high honors for 
their work during 1972 

> From the New York Press Photographers Association. two 
awards to Eddie Adams for pictures in TIME 
first prize in the portrait and personality cat- 
egory (for Alone. a picture of George Wallace 
at the 1972 Democratic Convention). and first 
prize in color news photography (Vier Vet) 

> From the National Press Photographers 
Association, first prize in news-documentary 
magazine photography to Dirck Halstead for 
his picture Victims. taken in a hospital in 
Hué, South Viet Nam, while on assignment 
for TIME 

> From the White House Press Photogra 
phers Association, first prize to Steve Northup 
for his TIME coverage of last November's dem- 
onstrations at the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Washington, D.C 

> From the 30th Annual Photo Competi 
tion, sponsored by the National Press Photog- 
raphers Association, the University of Missou- 
ri School of Journalism and Nikon, Inc., special 
commendation to TIME’s picture department, 
under Picture Editor John Durniak. for “ed- 
iting and use of pictures.” 
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Bored people build bad cars. 





That's why we're doing away with 
the assembly line. 


Working on an assembly line is 
monotonous. And boring. And after a while, 
some people begin not to care about their 
jobs anymore. So the quality of the product 
often suffers. 

That’s why, at Saab, we’re replacing the 
assembly line with assembly teams. Groups 





of just three or four people who are respon- 
sible for a particular assembly process from 
start to finish. 

Each team makes its own decisions 





about who does what and when. And each 
team member can even do the entire 
assembly singlehandedly. The result: people 
are more involved. They care more. So 
there’s less absenteeism, less turnover. And 
we have more experienced people on the job. 

We're building our new 2-liter engines 
this way. And the doors to our Saab 99. And 
we're planning to use this same system to 
build other parts of our car as well. 

It’s a slower, more costly system, but we 
realize that the best machines and materials 
in the world don’t mean a thing, if the person 
building the car doesn't care. 


Saab. It's what a car should be. 


There are more than 300 Saab dealers nationwide. For the name and address of the one nearest you call 800-243-6000 toll free. In Connecticut, call 1-800-882-6500. 





Eliminating the Poor 


Sir / The rapid increase in food prices at 
food markets is just a part of Nixon's anti- 
poverty program. He's planning to climi- 
nate the poor by starving them to death. 
WARREN H. RAAB 
Dover, Pa. 


Sir / The low-income people were using 
substitutes and selective buying before the 
present spiral pe. but now they are hang- 
ing at the end of the rope with no relief in 
sight, What we are being told is, if you can- 
not keep up with the price rise then lower 
your standard of living. 

D.M. SMITH 

Livingston, Mont. 


Sir / Let ‘em eat cake or cheese or fish or 
less meat or much less meat or less every- 
thing or plant gardens or whatever. What 
do those people eat who keep telling us what 
to eat? With their incomes, it must be more 
than fish and chips! 

RICHARD TOURANGEAU 

Boston 


Sir / If nothing is impossible, why not in- 
augurate the following: “For every 1% in- 
crease in the cost of living. all members of 
Congress will have their salaries perma- 
nently reduced $5,000 per month.” 
nstead of all the investigations and 
seme ay plays by the Congress, let it get 
usy with something to remedy the present 
situation. 
E.R. PARR 
Chanute, Kans. 


Sir / Those protesting the a 4h price of 
meat mean well. But the truth is that we 
have been spoiled for years by low food 
prices at the expense of the American farm- 
er and producer. Let's be honest enough to 
admit that most of us would not become 
— because of the conditions and the 
risk. 

(THE REV.) OSCAR T. MOLINE 

McPherson, Kans. 


No Repeaters 


Sir / Time's Essay “Fighting Crime” 
{March 26] reviews death penalty statistics 
—incompletely. No mention was made of 
the low incidence of repeat offenders among 
the ranks of those who have received the 
death penalty. Further. no argument has 
been presented to prove that the death pen- 
alty is a precursor of violent crime. 

HOWARD Q. DUGUID 

Darien, Conn. 


Sir / Mr. Nixon's “hard line” on criminals 
is obviously an elementary oversight in 
cause-effect principles. More precisely and 
elegantly expressed (with thanks to J.J. 
Rousseau): “A fool. if he be obeyed, may 
punish crimes as well as another: but the 
true statesman is he who knows how to pre- 
vent them.” 

With this in mind, let us hope that Con- 

ess rejects Mr. Nixon’s “pound of cure” 

a the much more economical and reason- 
able “ounce of prevention.” 

KURT D. LUEDKE 

Providence 


Hamburgers and Polygraphs 


Sir / From reading the article “Truth or 
Consequences” [March 19] lam of the opin- 
ion that your reporter-researcher is quali- 
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fied only to serve hamburgers. The commer- 
cial use of the polygraph is the only thin 
that is keeping many small and margina 
businesses afloat. This machine is no sin- 
ister monster designed to deny people the 
right to earn an honest living. It is rather a 
scientific instrument that can guarantee the 
basic honesty of persons placed in positions 
of trust, 

The polygraph is the best friend an in- 
nocent man ever had. 

JAMES H. GRIFFITH 

Cincinnati 


Sir /1 must sadly admit we have taken 
one more step toward the impersonal world 
of 1984. 

To think that one would have to take 
a polygraph test in order to be allowed to 
sell hamburgers is frightening. 

STEPHEN HEVER 

San Mateo, Calif. 


Sir / 1 have been bilked several times re- 
cently by employees of a company that re- 
portedly subjects its personnel to polygraph 
tests. so this question immediately comes 
to mind: Are employees ever asked if the 
have ever stolen for the company as well 
as from the company? If so, does manage- 
ment hold that a truthful affirmative reply 
is a Virtue in the first instance and a vice in 
the second? 

WILLIAM L. BROCKWELI 

Hopewell, Va. 


The Family Quarrel 


Sir / 1 can respect any female black’s de- 
cision not to associate with a crusade that 
she feels is untimely and unimportant, And 
I can almost understand why Encore’s Ed- 
itor Lewis interprets Women’s Lib as a 
“family quarrel between white women and 
white men” [March 26]. 

But I vehemently resent anyone's in- 
dicting the entire middle class of white 
women! Most of us do not have domestic 
help, many of us do work outside the home 
out of need, and the vast majority want an 
atmosphere of fairness for all women, re- 
gardless of color. 

If you won't join us, for God's sake 
don’t knock us! 

MARY SHIREY 

Pittsburgh 


Sir / Black women who work and leave 
young children at home under the care of 
eight- and ten-year-old brothers, sisters or 
cousins need day-care centers, which Wom- 
en's Liberation ts working for. 

Working women’s need for child-care 
facilities is no “playtoy for middle-class 
white women.” 

(MRS.) MILDRED JACKSON 

Detroit 


Mosaic of Facts 


Sir / Congratulations on your statement, 
“The freedom of the press . . . does not be- 
long to journalists; it belongs to the public” 
(March 19]. Freedom of the press is not 
primarily intended to convey privilege to 
journalists: on the contrary, it imposes an 
obligation, 

EWALD SCHUETTNER 

Los Angeles 


Sir / It is high time that “poison pen re- 
porters were made to account for their writ- 
ings. | am sick of their crybaby screams of 
“Freedom of the press!” whenever they are 


called to account by the Administration. 
Yes, I want the news. but not colored wi 
personal prejudice. 

MORITZ A. KUHN 

Milford, Pa. 


Sir / My nomination for Man of the Year: 
the beleaguered journalist. 

DAVID GROVER 

Galion. Ohio 


Wounded Knee 


Sir / You quoted me correctly concerning 
my suspicions of media manipulation by the 
American Indian Movement s leadership at 
Wounded Knee [March 26]. but you omit- 
ted one observation of considerable impor- 
tance. I also said that the AIM leadership 
had refined the craft of confrontation to a 
remarkable degree. making it pictorial as 
well as picturesque. They know that a 
mounted and armed Indian patrol is a rare 
and newsworthy sight in this century. 

As for Sollers’ observation that the 
thing could have been settled in a week with- 
out the press, it seems germane to say that 
Sollers and his superiors could have ended 
the matter by taking a less intransigent 
position in the negotiations. 

BILL BROWN 

ABC News 

Chicago 


Sir / Has our Government forgotten how to 
deal with Indians? Promise them anything 
but give them a scrap of paper. 

EDWARD C. MANN 

Holly, Mich. 


A Natural Consequence 
Sir / Your cover story on Carlos Castaneda 


and Indian sorcery [March 5] presented me 
rather like the Clifford Irving of the mush- 
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her's Day, show howtmuch you care. ; 


3 ve Harveys Bristol Cream: =< 


One of the nicest ways to show that special lady 
much you Gare is to give her the best there is... 
latveys Bristol Cream Sherry. 

p this Mother's Day (May 13th) unforgettable. 


Hardeoys * Bristol! Cream» Sherry imported byc, 1972. Heubiein, inc. Hartford, Conn: 














Spend a little time reading now 
and you'll save a lot of time working later. 





Grass trimmers, under $20 


~~ 


Over-the- 




















Leadi ‘ ine «Cutting sis Weight 
eading brands Type aptinn Power (approx) wiles et 
4 

ROCKWELL Standup Rotary Cordless— 2 Ib Yes 
Model No. 46 recharger included 
BLACK & DECKER Standup Rotary 110 volts— 2 Ib Yes 
Model No. 8200 extra cord needed 
DISSTON Hands Scissor Cordless 2 lb None 
Model No. EGS-1 and knees recharger included 
SEARS Hands Scissor Cordless 2 lb Yes 
Model No. 8681 and knees recharger included 

Hedge trimmers, under $15 

Double i ee Over-the- 
Leading brands insulated Cutting Cutting Blade — Bar counter 
for safety action — edges gap length replacement 4 
a a Et 

ROCKWELL Yes Double Two 1 in. 13 in. Yes og 
Model No. 33 A 
BLACK & DECKER No Single One %in. 13in. Yes @ 
Model No. 8100 
BLACK & DECKER No Single Two 34 in. 13 in. Yes 
Model No. 8110 
SEARS No Single One 34 in. 13 in. Yes 
Model No. 8573 
DISSTON Not available in this price range 
Charts based on available information on 10 1 72 





Some facts about grass trimmers 
and hedge trimmers the chart doesn’t 
explain: 


Most grass trimmers operate on the 


scissors principle. They cut in only one 
direction. 


The Rockwell trimmer works like a 


rotary lawnmower. It trims almost twice 
as fast as scissor-type trimmers. 
You have a choice of two rotary 


trimmers in this price range. But only one 


is cordless. 

Rockwell. 

As for hedge trimmers, only 
Rockwell gives you double edge and doub 
action in a hedge trimmer (the same as 





professional models) for under $15. 

What’s more, 1-in. blade gap lets 
you gobble up thick stuff just like thin. 

It all adds up to faster, easier 
trimming. 

For the Rockwell dealer 
nearest you, call this toll-free number 
any time: 800 243-6000 (dial as you 
normally would 
long distance). 

In Connecticut: 
1 800 822-6500. 
Excluding Alaska 
and Hawaii. 
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Fast and easy Rockwell 











Before you take off 
for anywhere, buy 





COOKS 


Travel Cheques 


Then, wherever you go, you won't 
risk being stranded away from home 
or friends without money 

Cooks, the world’s most accepted 
cheques, are now celebrating a 
Century of protecting the funds 

of travelers 

If your Cooks Cheques are lost or 
stolen, you get a prompt refund 
Nobody refunds travel cheques faster 
than Cooks 

In denominations of $10, $20, $50 
$100 and $250—issuance charge 
only $1 per $100. You get them at 
banks, savings banks, savings & 
loans, Cooks offices, and authorized 
travel agents 


Ask for COOKS Travel Cheques 
Issued by the 
world’s largest Travel Organization 
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What do you do when 
a smooth-talking agent 
signs your secretary 
to a career in show biz? 


Answer 
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LETTERS 


room-munching sect. a reputation I neither 
enjoy nor deserve 

I made Mr. Castaneda aware of the 
fact that I intended to write a magazine ar- 
ticle on him. Mr. Castaneda invited me into 
his seminar, invited me to visit the “place 
of power” described in my Penthouse ar 
ticle. and even gave me his home address 
in Los Angeles. a courtesy he extends to 
very few 

I did not deviously “procure” a copy 
of Journey to Ixtlan, nor did | “paste” one 
together. Even the most casual reading of 
my Penthouse article reveals that the great 
er portion of it has little to do with Journey 
to Ixtlan. In the few instances where there 
is redundancy between the article I wrote 
and /xtlan, it occurred naturally as a con 
sequence of the fact that during his stay at 
Irvine. Mr. Castaneda spoke freely of the 
material that subsequently appeared in the 
book Journey to lxilan 

JOHN WALLACE, PH.D 

Associate Professor of 

Administration/ Psychology 

Universily of California 

Irvine, Calif 








# Time is glad to print Mr. Wallace's side 


of the story. Castaneda, however, says he 





tremember meeting Professor Wal- 





j 
does 


lace and was not aware that Wallace was 





writing an article about him, Wallace's 
wife did attend Castaneda’'s class and Ca- 
staneda says it is possible thather have 
spoken informally with her hushand 

One More Prayer 

Sir / Under no circumstances would I put 
down in any way the gallant and courageous 
returned prisoners [March 19]. The con 
trast, however, between our happy and ap 
parently healthy P.O.W.s, and the “gro 


tesque sculptures of scarred flesh and 
gnaried limbs” who have been “politically 
re-educated” by Mr. Thicu, might make one 
more prayer of thanksgiving seem in order 

Dear God, thank you for allowing me 
to be captured by the enemy. and not by 
the friends | was sent to fight for 

JOHN M. MORRIS 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Sir / Now that we have once again been told 
about the tiger cages at Con Son and the bar 
barous tortures the South Vietnamese use 
in eliciting information from captives—ad 
nauseam—isn't it about time we have a de 
cent in-depth study concerning the terror 
bombings of marketplaces and meetings 
the kidnapings and murders of civilian 
committed by the Viet Cong 

MURRAY FURGANG 

New York City 
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“To influence 
other peoples 
thinking, 


I first had to 








CARL SWENSON 
MOLN 








N BEL KONE COMPANY 


Carl is a Supervising Service Foreman 
with 74 people reporting to him. “It’s 
a tough job when the pressure is on,” 
he says. “I thought I could learn more 
about how to motivate my people and 
that’s why I took the Course. 

“Well, I quickly learned how I could 
improve myself in dealing with others 
and from then on, I was a changed 
man. I learned how to be sincerely en- 
thusiastic and instill this feeling in 
others. I can get my ideas across now— 
to one man ata time or the whole group 

and instill everyone with the desire 
to get things done. 

“Tt even carries over into my home 
life. My family enjoys more activities 
together. I don’t worry any more. The 
Dale Carnegie Course showed me how 
to become a relaxed, happier and more 
effective person.” 

The Dale Carnegie Course brings 
out the best in people. It helps them 
discover abilities and talents that most 
everyone has, but often fails to recog- 
nize. Learn more about what the 
Course can do for you. Write for details. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
Plugged Pipeline 


More and more Congressmen and 
businessmen go about cursing the dark- 
ening clouds of the energy crisis, yet 
nothing has been done to light a candle 
of hope that sits in the nation’s backyard 
—the Alaska pipeline. The oil reserves 
under Alaska’s North Slope remain as 
frozen in controversy today as they 
were when the 789-mile pipeline to the 
ice-free port of Valdez was first pro- 
posed in 1969, The line has been stalled 
in part by environmental issues. Tank- 
er traffic would almost certainly result 
in oil spillage and leaks from the pipe- 
line—it would traverse three earth- 
quake zones—could endanger the ecol- 
ogy of the arctic tundra. Yet the 
conservationists’ biggest weapon turned 
out to be a narrow technicality: the re- 
quired right of way would exceed the 
legal maximum 54-ft. width. The Ad- 
ministration looked to the Supreme 
Court to get around that legal scruple, 
but last week the court refused to re- 
view a lower-court decision upholding 
the law. Now the pipeline proposal will 
be bucked to Congress, where it may 
create as big a furor as the SST. 

Since the pipeline issue is of vital na- 
tional interest, the entire subject should 
be argued in the widest possible public 
debate. At least one alternative merits 
consideration: a longer pipeline from 
Alaska to the Midwest through Cana- 
da’s Mackenzie Valley. Such a project 
could not only tap Canada’s vast re- 
serves but also move both countries to- 
ward a continent-wide policy for the de- 
velopment and use of energy. 
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Payola on Embassy Row 


AMBASSADOR, n. A political partisan 
whose campaign contributions are large 
enough to offset any disadvantage of 
training, language or ability in consid- 
eration for atop diplomatic post. 


That definition might well be con- 
sidered for the next edition of Web- 
ster's, The New York Times last week 
published a list of ambassadors appoint- 
ed by President Nixon, along with the 
amounts that they contributed to his last 
two elections. The price for even the 
least prestigious post seems to run to five 
figures. Thus, in ascending order, V. 
John Krehbiel, Ambassador to Finland, 
paid out $19,000 to the G.O.P. in the 
past four years; Anthony D. Marshall, 
the ambassador to sunny Trinidad and 
Tobago, $75,505; John P. Humes, Am- 
bassador to Austria, $159,500. 

Last year alone, Walter H. Annen- 
berg, Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's, contributed $254,000; Mrs. 
George Farkas, wife of the founder of 
Alexander's department store, and 
ambassador-designate to Luxembourg, 
anted up $300,000 ($200,000 of it af- 
ter Nixon was safely re-elected). Even 
in Washington, however, money is not 
everything. Insurance Magnate W. 
Clement Stone, for instance, kicked in 
$1,000,000 last year—along with sev- 
eral hints that he would like the Lon- 
don post—but he is still biding his time 
in Chicago. 

Of course, awarding ambassador- 
ships to the highest bidder is not new. 
Yet both the practice and the prices 
seem to be on the rise. In his first term 
Nixon gave 15 embassies to generous 
noncareer diplomats—more than twice 
as many as John F. Kennedy, and one- 
third more than Lyndon B. Johnson. 
Certainly it is high time to take the em- 
bassies out of the pork barrel. 


Heaven on Wheels 


The American auto has long en- 
joyed a not-so-subtle sanctity all its own. 
The vinyl and chrome interiors have be- 
come mobile family chapels for com- 
muning with nature and each other; the 
weekend car wash has become a puri- 
fication rite, the trade-in for a newer 
model a form of spiritual renewal and 
reaffirmation. Now the auto's explicit 
religious overtones and artifacts have 
spilled over from the dashboard, where 
they have long been visual obstructions, 
to the bumper, where they constitute 
eyestoppers if not public affronts. 
The religious bumper sticker has 


recently become a profitable business. 
An estimated 2,000,000 stickers will be 
printed this year. Among the hottest 
sellers: 

OUR GOD IS NOT DEAD—SORRY 

ABOUT YOURS 

HONK IF YOU KNOW JESUS 

SMILE, GOD LOVES YOU 

AMERICA—HANDLE WITH PRAYER 

FIND HELP FAST IN THE BIBLE PAGES 

GUESS WHO'S COMING AGAIN? 

THINGS GO BETTER WITH JESUS 

In Elkhart, Ind., Elden W. Ferm, 42, 
a onetime car salesman, expects that his 
company, Ferm Associates, will pro- 
duce half of this year’s bumper crop. 
The tie-in between the path of right- 
eousness and the macadam turnpike 
comes through most clearly in one of 
Ferm’s latest offerings: !'M HEADED FOR 
THE PROMISED LAND, SEE YOU THERE 
—J.C. Or as the Old Testament counsels 
(Jeremiah 31: 21): “Set thee up way- 
marks, make thee high heaps: set thine 
heart toward the highway.” 


History on Trial 

The Sacco and Vanzetti case stands 
—in the opinion of some—as a land- 
mark in U.S. legal history, showing just 
how far justice can go off the track. Ac- 
cording to that view, the two Italian an- 
archists were convicted and executed 
for a 1920 holdup-murder on conflict- 
ing and circumstantial evidence. The 
National Park Service seems to agree. 
In a recent letter to the Norfolk, Mass., 
county commission, the service suggest- 
ed that the granite Greek-revival court- 
house in which the case was tried should 
be made into a national landmark. Dis- 
playing a touch of radical chic, the Park 
Service argued that the Sacco and Van- 
zetti trial had “crystallized the tensions 
of the 1920s.” revealing, among other 
things, “hostility to radicals, antipathy 
to foreigners and a jealous protection 
of the status quo.” 

As Park Service officials quickly dis- 
covered, the status quo is alive and well 
in Massachusetts. State Superior Court 
Chief Justice Walter H. McLaughlin 
called the service’s proposal “a smear 
upon the administration of justice in 
this Commonwealth.” Norfolk County 
Commissioner James J. Collins cringed 
at the thought of comparing landmarks 
like Mount Vernon and Bunker Hill 
with the Sacco and Vanzetti courthouse, 
and argued that in their case “justice 
had been served as well as it could have 
been with a jury trial.” The proposal 
has yet to be rejected outright, but the 
odds are that Sacco and Vanzetti have 
lost again. 
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MEAT DISCOUNT IN DENVER 





FISHING FOR SUPPER IN SANTA MONICA, CALIF 


Rising Clamor for Tougher Price Controls 


NEW Majority formed in the U.S 

last week, and it was hardly silent 
Its platform: bring down food prices 
From one end of the country to the oth- 
er, consumers joined a boycott against 
meat, and both retailers and middlemen 
began to take a roasting. Some packing 
houses shut down, 20,000 meat-indus- 
try workers were laid off, and beef, pork 
and lamb sales dropped by as much as 
50% in supermarkets 

The New Majority was further 
aroused by the announcement that 
overall wholesale prices had jumped in 
March by 2.2%, which would be 26.4% 
on an annual basis—the biggest increase 
since the Korean War. Racing ahead 
of other commodities, wholesale farm 
and food prices rose at an annual rate 
of 56%. Raw farm products soared 
72%. Said one top Government eco- 
nomic analyst: “The numbers are ab- 
solutely, incredibly bad.” 

Besieged by consumers, Congress 
was Stirred to action. In a price-fixing 
frenzy, the House Banking Committee 
voted to roll back retail food prices to 
May |, 1972, an economically sense- 
less measure that would be vetoed by 
the President because it would bank- 
rupt farmers and middlemen. At the 
urging of the House leadership, the 
committee reconsidered next day and 
settled for a rollback of prices, rents and 
interest rates to Jan. 10, the last day of 
Phase II. The measure may still be too 
extreme to win a majority in the House. 
but public pressures are rising on Con- 
gressmen to pass some form of controls 
Then the President will be put to the 
test: to veto or not to veto 

Nixon is ideologically committed to 
the freer markets of Phase III, but po- 
litically he is under intense fire. His eco- 
nomic chief, George Shultz, still de- 
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fends a policy of casual controls and 
promises that price relief is just around 
the corner. He expects food prices to 
peak in early summer and ease down- 
ward for the rest of the year. But an 
other Nixon adviser, Arthur Burns, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
is urging tighter controls. Nixon may 
be tempted to impose a freeze before 
Congress forces him to do so 

Fryers. The consumer majority 
proved beyond doubt that it had mus- 
cle, Housewives resorted to all kinds of 
meat substitutes and stuck to them—at 
least for the week. Many stocked up 
on poultry, Said the sales manager of a 
major West Coast food chain: “It looks 
like Christmas in our warehouses—tur- 
keys and fryers are really moving out.’ 
A Los Angeles shopper, Jane Burnham, 
pledged: “I'll boycott until I grow feath- 
ers from eating so much chicken.” Oth- 
ers seemed to be willing to sprout scales 
Fish sales rose sharply, driving up the 
price of filet of sole to $2.90 a Ib. in 
many places, exceeding the cost of por- 
terhouse steak 

People were not buying as much 
meat in restaurants, some of which of- 
fered meatless menus. There were oc- 
casional unrepentant carnivores. At La 
Goulue, a new Manhattan restaurant 
where the chic meet to eat, Salvador 
Dali, Andy Warhol, Ultra Violet and 
Candy Darling feasted on lamb chops 
one afternoon last week. But at a near- 
by table Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace of Monaco observed the boycott 
by lunching on salad 

To beat the food prices, some con- 
sumers have become part-time farmers 
In suburban Hanover, Mass., several 
families are raising calves, sheep. pigs 
and chickens in their backyards; in 
Middlesex County. Mass., Agricultural 





Agent Ronald Athenas received 275 
calls in a 24-hour period on his “hot 
line,” which supplies gardening tips. On 
request, Seventh-day Adventists have 
recently mailed 7,000 booklets of meat- 
less recipes to recent converts to veg- 
etarianism. The Adventists have also 
sold 1,700 copies of their meatless cook- 
book ($2.95) at regional headquarters 
in Glendale, Calif 

When they could, farmers fought 
back. Their wives swooped on meat 
stores and plucked them clean. A group 
led by Mrs. Crayton Guhlke, wife of a 
wheat and cattle farmer, held a buy-in 
in Spokane, Wash., while LAMP (Ladies 
Against Meat Prices) was picketing on 
the streets. Mrs. Kenny Williams, a 
LAMP leading light, said she welcomed 
such an expedition. “That shows the 
public where the money is—on the 
farm.” Trying a more conciliatory tac- 
tic, a group of 21 farmers in Columbia, 
Mo., bought most of a store's meat sup- 
ply and handed it out free to customers 

The boycott had made its mark 
Prices, which held steady early in the 
week, began to slip in some places, 
though it is still too soon to tell if the 
housewives will ultimately succeed. In 
Chicago, wholesale beef and hog prices 
dropped a few cents per Ib.; Grand 
Union Co., the tenth-largest food chain 
in the U.S., cut the price of beef, pork, 
lamb and veal by 10¢ per Ib., and a few 
other chains also made reductions 
Some 200 leaders of the New Majority 
—housewives, labor-union officials and 
consumer-group representatives—pre- 
pared to go to Washington this week to 
lay plans for a continued boycott or 
some other strategy—like urging absti- 
nence from meat on certain days—that 
would bring food prices down and keep 
them there 
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Defying Nixon's Reach for Power 


HE jowls jiggled. The eyebrows 

rolled up and down in waves. The 
forehead seemed seized by spasms. Yet 
the lips continuously courted a smile, 
suggesting an inner bemusement. The 
words tumbled out disarmingly, soft- 
ened by the gentle Southern tones and 
the folksy idiom. But they conveyed a 
sense of moral outrage 

“Divine right went out with the 
American Revolution and doesn't be- 
long to White House aides,” the speak 
er said. “What meat do they eat that 
makes them grow so great? | am not 
willing to elevate them to a position 
above the great mass of the American 
people. I don't think we have any such 
thing as royalty or nobility that exempts 
them. I'm not going to let anybody come 
down at night like Nicodemus* and 
"According to the Gospel of John, Nicodemus, a 


Pharisee, came to Jesus at night and asked him 
about his teachings and his divinity 
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whisper something in my ear that 
no one else can hear. That is not 
Executive privilege. It is Executive 
poppycock.” 

With those words, typically skitter- 
ing from Shakespeare to the Bible, 
North Carolina's Democratic Senator 
Sam J. Ervin Jr. was stepping up the rap- 
idly accelerating tempo in a showdown 
over secrecy between the U.S. Senate 
and President Nixon. If the President 
will not allow his aides to testify pub- 
licly and under oath before the Select 
Senate Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities, Ervin vows, he 
will seek to have them arrested 

That threat is not an idle one. Er- 
vin, 76, is chairman of the select com 
mittee that is investigating attempts to 
interfere with last year’s presidential 
campaign. That includes the break-in 
and wiretapping of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters in Washing- 
ton’s Watergate complex last June. In 
defying Sam Ervin on this matter, the 
President is in collision with the most 
formidable Senator that this proud body 
could choose to lead its cause. Charm- 
ing yet fearless, Ervin is the Senate's 
foremost authority on the Constitution, 
a former state supreme court justice and 
one of the few legislators who prefer 
the hard work of personal research in 
quiet libraries to the hurly-burly of 
cloakroom arm-twisting. He has, in a 
sense, spent much of his career prepar- 
ing for precisely this kind of fight 

The Ervin committee, which has 
full subpoena powers, also has solid le- 
gal grounds for contending that White 
House officials cannot spurn any such 
subpoenas. Since he hopes to begin tele- 
vised hearings in about two weeks, the 
issue is reaching a Climax. It could eas- 
ily lead to the most fascinating Capitol 
Hill TV drama since the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings of 1954 

Mess. The stakes go far beyond 
whatever may be discovered about Wa- 
tergate. Already, the adverse implica- 
tions of that affair have undermined the 
credibility of Richard Nixon as a lead- 
er devoted to rigid standards of old- 
fashioned morality, to a stern and equal 
application of law, to an open and ac- 
countable Administration. Until the 
Watergate mess is cleared up, Nixon's 
closest political and official associates 
—and the President himself—will be 
operating under the handicap of a wide- 
spread and bipartisan suspicion that 
they have something sinister to hide 

Serious charges have been made in 
testimony before Senate committees 
and a grand jury in Washington, in 
statements by FBI agents and convicted 
Watergate conspirators, and in press re- 
ports that have not been effectively re- 
butted. Officials of the President's re- 
election commitice got suitcases full of 
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cash from secret donors, including one 
who is under investigation for violating 
federal laws. They failed to keep the 
complete financial records required by 
law. The President's personal lawyer ad- 
mitted paying a political saboteur, and 
his official lawyer recommended the hir- 
ing of one of the Watergate conspir- 
ators. The FBI was used to gather cam- 
paign information, and cooperated 
chummily with White House officials 
whom it should have been investigating 

Last week the Watergate affair 
claimed its highest-level casualty so far 
Nixon reluctantly complied with the re- 
quest by L. Patrick Gray III that his 
name be withdrawn from Senate con- 
sideration as permanent director of the 
FBI (see following story page 16) 

Ervin's dramatic drive to clarify all 
the murky mysteries surrounding Wa- 
tergate is part of an even broader clash 
between two branches of Government 
The White House and the Congress are 
locked in a struggle that goes to the very 
foundations of the Constitution. On a 
wide variety of fronts, Ervin is leading 
the challenge to the Executive Branch’'s 
expansion of power 

Beyond being the chief Watergate 
prober, Ervin is a key member of a spe- 
cial Senate subcommittee set up to in- 
vestigate the President's excessive use 
of Executive privilege. The subcommit- 
tee, chaired by Maine’s Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie, will begin hearings this 
week. Ervin is also chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Judiciary Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, which is trying 
to block Administration-supported at- 
tempts to force newsmen to reveal their 
confidential sources in judicial proceed- 
ings. He has proposed a “press shield” 
law that would protect newsmen who 
are subpoenaed at federal and state lev- 
els from having to reveal their sources 
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or unpublished information, unless 
they had witnessed a crime or had per- 
sonally received a confession. Ervin had 
modified his bill several times on the 
basis of testimony before his committee 

an example of how open he is to rea- 
soned arguments by witnesses 

In addition, Ervin is chairman of 
two Senate bodies—the Government 
Operations Committee and the Judicia- 
ry Subcommittee on the Separation of 
Powers—that are trying to prevent the 
President from impounding funds, Nix- 
on is claiming the right to withhold 
funds that have been voted by Congress 
and thus in effect to determine Gov- 
ernment priorities regardless of the ex- 
press wish of congressional lawmakers 
Last week Ervin introduced an amend- 
ment to an unrelated bill that would 
oblige the President to seek congressio- 
nal approval before impounding any 
funds. The amendment passed, 70 to 24 

If the amendment is enacted, Nix- 
on will veto it. The difficulty of over- 
riding such a veto was convincingly 
demonstrated last week when Senators 
failed by four votes to muster the two 
thirds vote necessary to overcome Nix 
on's veto of a $2.6 billion program to 
rehabilitate handicapped persons: the 
first such spending clash of the new con- 
gressional term. 

Why, so late in his career, has the 
Senate turned to Sam Ervin to carry its 
banner in so many battles? Reports 
TIME’s congressional correspondent 
Neil MacNeil: “Sam Ervin has been 
called ‘the last of the founding fathers’ 
—and in a Way itis true. For more than 
a dozen years, he has chaired hearing 
after hearing on constitutional rights 
and the erosion of the separation of 
powers. Those hearings were conducted 
in all but empty committee rooms. This 
was his vineyard, and he worked it 
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alone. Now the Congress has at long 
last taken alarm. It has decided that it 
needs a constitutionalist—a man of 
great legal knowledge and judicial tem- 
perament—and in discovering that fact, 
it has discovered Sam Ervin.” 

Ervin is no brashly partisan Dem- 
ocrat seeking publicity by challenging 
the Republican President. Basically a 
shy if mirthful man, he has spent 19 
years in the Senate without attracting 
much national attention. His press con- 
ference last week was only the third one 
that he has called in all of those years 
In many ways, despite his party affili- 
ation, he is Nixon’s kind of Senator. He 
is probably even more tightfisted and fis- 
cally conservative than the President 
In interpreting the Constitution, he ful- 
ly meets Nixon's standard of a “strict 
constructionist.” Nixon recently called 
him “a great constitutional lawyer.” No 
one is more eager than Ervin to go along 
with a central theme of Nixon’s second 
inaugural address: “We have lived too 
long with the consequences of attempt- 
ing to gather all power and responsi- 
bility in Washington.” 

It is precisely because he feels that 
his beloved Constitution is being tram- 
pled upon by the President in an un- 
precedented power grab that Ervin is 
leading the effort in Congress to regain 
its rights. He considers the Nixon Ad- 
ministration “the most oppressive” that 
he has Known, not only in its arrogance 
toward Congress but in its snooping on 
individuals, its extension of police pow- 
ers and its harassing of newsmen. Ervin 
sees all such activity as violating the 
Constitution, which he calls “the finest 
thing to come out of the mind of man.” 

Thirst. Throughout Ervin’s long ca- 
reer he has distrusted what he calls “the 
insatiable thirst for power of well-mean- 
ing men.” As he sees it, “the Consti- 
tution was made to guard the people 
against the dangers of good intentions 
There are men of all ages who mean to 
govern. They promise to be good mas- 
ters, but they mean to be masters. The 
Constitution was written primarily to 
keep the Government from being mas- 
ters of the American people.” 

Self-effacing and good-natured, al- 
though never a backslapper, Ervin was 
chosen by Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield to head the select committee 
because, Mansfield explained: “Sam is 
the only man we could have picked on 
either side who would have the respect 
of the Senate as a whole.” Moreover, 
Ervin does not now have—and never 
has had—higher political ambitions. It 
is ironic that liberals, in particular, see 
Ervin as a heroic figure. Not too many 
years ago they were gnashing their teeth 
at his skillful, legal arguments against 
civil rights laws 

Now Ervin has the broad support 
of not only the Senate's Democratic lib 
erals but also its Democratic conserva- 
tives and many Republicans. Nixon’s se- 
cretive handling of the Watergate affair 
has dismayed his strongest backers. Re- 
publican office holders feel that they are 
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being needlessly tarred by Watergate 
and want the real culprits exposed. Also, 
many Congressmen disdain such inti- 
mate Nixon aides as John Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman and their assistants, 
who are often regarded by veteran pol- 
iticians as arrogant, inexperienced and 
selfishly protective of the President 
Noting that some members of the White 
House staff seem to be enmeshed in the 
Watergate affair, one Republican Sen- 
ator said sarcastically: “It couldn't hap- 
pen to a better bunch of guys.” 

In addition, Senators of both par- 
ties almost unanimously dispute Nix- 
on’s claim that Executive privilege pro- 
tects his staff against congressional 
inquiry. That idea, unmentioned in the 
Constitution, rests on the doctrine of the 
separation of powers between the 
branches of Government. The thinking 
is that Congress cannot intrude upon 
the decision-making process of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch and thus cannot demand 
to know the private advice that the Pres- 
ident gets from his staff. Indeed, Pres- 
idents have traditionally demanded and 
been granted this privilege. 

In his Watergate investigation, Sam 
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Ervin is not trying to find out what 
White House aides may have told the 
President about some proper aspect of 
their official duties. He wants to know 
whether they took part in political ac- 
tivities that may have been illegal or im- 
proper or whether they know who did 
so. Yet Nixon has tried to ban any of 
his aides, even those no longer on his 
staff, from testifying before any con- 
gressional committee. Last week the 
Washington Post revealed that Nixon's 
chief counsel, John W. Dean III, had 
cited this privilege to avoid releasing 
travel documents to the General Ac- 
counting Office. which was trying to find 
out whether White House officials had 
made political campaign trips in Air 
Force planes without reimbursing the 
Government 

Wrong. The President will allow his 
staff members to respond to written 
questions from Ervin'’s committee. “But 
you cannot put a piece of paper under 
oath and cross-examine it,” Ervin pro- 
tested. Later, in a show of compromise 
Nixon said that he would let some aides 
be questioned personally, but not un 
der oath and notin public. Yet Ervin in- 
sists that, if the truth about Watergate 
is to emerge, the public—and not just a 
few Senators—has the right to “observe 
the demeanor of the witnesses and to 
judge their credibility 

The impasse between Ervin and 
Nixon seems to offer no avenue toward 
compromise. Nixon has said that he 
‘would welcome” a court test on his de- 
cree of Executive privilege, adding 
“Perhaps this is the time to have the 
highest court of this land make a de 
finitive decision.” It is hard to find a 
legal scholar who thinks that Nixon 
would win his case 

Harvard's Raoul Berger, a specialist 
in the history of Executive privilege 
scoffs at the Nixon claims of broad staff 
immunity from questioning as “utterly 
ridiculous—it’s Executive propaganda 
without historical precedent. Nixon is 
all wrong on this.” Yale Law Professor 
Alexander Bickel agrees, noting that 
some subjects discussed with the Pres 
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ident are protected by the doctrine, but 
individuals as such are not. Nixon's at- 
tempt to put all aides under the doc- 
trine, says Bickel, “can’t hold water.” 

Even a high Justice Department of- 
ficial conceded under heavy questioning 
by a House subcommittee last week that 
a White House aide could not claim Ex 
ecutive privilege if a committee asked 
about any “wrongdoing” by the aide 
Deputy Assistant Attorney General 
Mary C. Lawton agreed, for example, 
that Dean, Nixon's counsel, would have 
to testify if he was accused of obstruct- 
ing the FBI's inquiry into the Watergate 
crimes. At his unsuccessful nomination 
hearings to succeed J, Edgar Hoover as 
director of the FBI, Gray testified that 
Dean “probably had lied” to FBI agents 
Dean was given more than 80 FBI re- 
ports on Watergate by Gray, even 
though he had recommended the em 
ployment of one of the convicted wire- 
tappers, G. Gordon Liddy 

Presidential Press Secretary Ronald 
Ziegler stressed the Administration's 
willingness to cooperate with investiga- 
tions by noting that Nixon had ordered 
his aides to appear if subpoenaed by 
the federal grand jury in Washington 
that is probing the Watergate affair. Yet 
the gesture was meaningless, since the 
President has no power to exempt his 
aides from any such subpoenas. This 
also puts the White House in a new 
bind: if it responds to subpoenas from 
the Judicial Branch, why not from the 
Legislative Branch? Ervin fully intends 
to ask his committee to subpoena mem- 
bers of the White House staff if they 
do not respond voluntarily 

Bible Country. Ervin considers 
himself “a liberal in the true sense of 
the word,” in the Jeffersonian sense that 
Government exists to make men free 
rather than to control them, That em- 
phasis on individual liberty and respon- 
sibility—so often advocated by Richard 
Nixon—was common among Ervin’s 
Scottish Presbyterian forebears. It is 
also a dominant view in the mountains 
around Morganton, N.C. (pop. 14,000), 
where Ervin has spent nearly his entire 


life, except when away on official du 
ties. It is Bible country, in which many 
lifelong residents still see card playing 
and dancing as evil, and tolerate only a 
thirst for moonshine liquor. Ervin, who 
drinks only moderately and spoils fine 
bourbon by mixing it with ginger ale 
has a keen taste for the difference be- 
tween good and bad home brew 

Ervin’s father Sam Ervin Sr. was a 
self-educated, sharp lawyer who pas 
sionately hated F.D.R. and the kind of 
centralized authority that Roosevelt 
seized, As early as age 15, “Little Sam’ 
began visiting his father’s one-room of- 
fice across from the county courthouse 
to learn law the way Father had, by 
reading one dry legal text after another 

Sam went at 16 to the University 
of North Carolina, where he developed 
a lifelong fondness for poetry (favoring 
Tennyson, Kipling and Shakespeare) 
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The Hill Country Sayin’s of Sam Ervin 


“1 found that an apt story is worth 
an hour of argument,” says North Car- 
olina’s Sam Ervin. “A story that fits a 
point that you're trying to make sort of 
tends to arouse your audience, to get 
their attention if you're about to lose it. 
And a good story is a good way to re- 
lieve tension.” Thus Ervin sums up his 
liberal use of hill-country anecdotes and 
other witticisms to make points in con- 
gressional debate or simply to amuse 
his friends. A sampling of the Senator's 
folksy stories on a variety of subjects: 


ON DRINKING: A constituent of mine 
bought some moonshine liquor and 
gave a portion to a friend. Sometime 
thereafter my constituent asked his 
friend what he thought of the liquor. 
“Well, it was just right,” said the friend. 

“What do you mean, ‘just right?” 
my constituent retorted. 

“I mean that if it had been any bet- 
ter, you wouldn't have given it to me,” 
the friend replied. “And if it had been 
any worse, I couldn't have drunk it.” 

ON IGNORANCE: There is this man 
who is known as the most ignorant man 
in Burke County, North Carolina. 
Somebody once asked him if he knew 
what county he lived in, and he an- 


and a knack for memorizing it. Always 
a hearty laugher, especially at his own 
jokes, he was elected president of his se- 
nior class and chosen its “best egg.” 
Shortly before graduation day in 
1917, Ervin enlisted as an infantry pri- 
vate in World War I. He was wounded 
in action twice in France and won the 
Silver Star for “conspicuous gallantry” 
and the Distinguished Service Cross. 
After returning for brief law study 
at Chapel Hill, Ervin passed the North 
Carolina bar examination. But he de- 
cided that he needed more training and 
entered Harvard Law School as an ad- 
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swered flat out, “Nope.” They asked 
him if he knew the name of the state, 
and he again answered, “Nope.” Well, 
they then asked if he had ever heard of 
Jesus Christ. “No,” he answered. Final- 
ly, they asked if he had ever heard of 
God. “I believe I have,” he said. “Is his 
last name Damn?” 

ON BIG worRDs: I once Knew this 
preacher back home who liked to use 
words that he sometimes didn’t quite 
understand. One time he brought in a 
visiting preacher, and after introducing 
him to the congregation he told him to 
preach loud, “because the agnostics in 
this church are not very good.” 

ON LAWYERS: There was a young law- 
yer who showed up at a revival meet- 
ing and was asked to deliver a prayer. 
Unprepared, he gave a prayer straight 
from his lawyer's heart: “Stir up much 
strife amongst the people, Lord,” he 
prayed, “lest thy servant perish.” 

ON juries: One time when I was pre- 
siding over a murder trial in Burke 
County, they had special veniremen 
summoned in from another county to 
make sure that the accused got a fair 
hearing. I asked one of these jurors if 
he could be fair, and he answered: “I 
think he is guilty of murder in the first 


vanced, third-year student. After earn- 
ing his degree ('22), he then began an 
unusual career in which he never 
reached for opportunities but had them 
thrust upon him. While he was still at 
Harvard, some friends, without his 
knowledge, nominated him as a Dem- 
ocratic candidate for the North Caro- 
lina legislature. Although eager to begin 
his law practice, he grudgingly accept- 
ed and, to his surprise, won in his Re- 
publican district. Ervin’s talent for the 
deft oratorical put-down surfaced in 
Raleigh. When the state legislature in 
1925 was convulsed by a Bible-belt de- 
bate over whether to allow the teach- 
ing of evolution in public schools, Ervin 
helped prevent such a ban by ridicul- 
ing it. “Only one good thing can come 
of this,” he protested. “The monkeys in 
the jungle will be pleased to know that 
the North Carolina legislature has ab- 
solved them from any responsibility for 
humanity in general and for the North 
Carolina legislature in particular.” 
After serving three scattered terms, 
Ervin left the legislature to devote full 
time to practicing law with his father. 
“It was from him that I got the feeling 
that the freedom of the individual—no 
matter how lowly he is—is fundamen- 
tal,” Ervin recalls. The elder Ervin was 
especially incensed at any hint of po- 
lice brutality. Young Sam was reluctant- 
ly drawn away from law practice by a 
series of appointments that Governors 
or other officials persuaded him to ac- 
cept: in 1935 as a county court judge, 


degree, and he ought to be sent to the 
gas chamber. But I can give him a fair 
trial.” 

ON Pouitics: People in public life are 
sometimes subject to the same embar- 
rassment as that of a young man who 
was persuaded to become a candidate 
for the state legislature. His father tried 
to talk him out of it. “Son, don't go into 
politics. Before it’s over, they'll accuse 
you of stealing a horse.” Sure enough, 
the young man lost and went back home 
where his father recalled his horse-steal- 
ing prediction. “Pa, it was much wors¢ 
than that,” the young man lamented. 
“They dern near proved it on me.” 

ON SENATORS: Once a question was 
put to a Senate chaplain, Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. “Doctor, when you pray, do 
you look at the, tragic condition of the 
country and then pray that the Al- 
mighty will give the Senators the wis- 
dom to find solutions?” The chaplain . 
replied, “No, I do not. I look at the Sen- 
ators and pray for the country.” 

ON NEWSMEN AND THE PRESS: | am one 
of the few men in public life who doesn't 
complain much about his treatment at 
the hands of the press. The press takes + 
me to task every once in a while, but 
they have always been very kind, not at- 
tributing my hypocrisy to bad motives. 
They have always attributed it to a lack 
of mental capacity. 





in 1937 as a superior court judge, in 
1948 as a state supreme court justice. 

During his six years on the North 
Carolina supreme court, Ervin gained 
a reputation for making sound judg- 
ments and writing clear, well-reasoned 
decisions. His aim, he says, was to “write 
decisions that didn’t need interpreta- 
tion,” which are a rarity on many courts. 
Ervin is proudest of his role in the case 
of a black man who had been convict- 
ed of raping a white woman. Suspicious, 
Ervin pored over the trial’s 1,200 pages 
of testimony, decided that the evidence 
was inconclusive, and had the man 
freed. The Senator still recalls what the 
relieved but resigned man said: “Boss, 
we never get off death row. We are on 
death row from the day we be here un- 
til the day we die.” 

Turmoil. Ervin’s judicial career was 
briefly interrupted in 1946, when he was 
urged to run for the congressional seat 
held by his younger brother Joseph, 
who, suffering from painful osteomy- 
elitis, had committed suicide. Ervin 
agreed only on condition that he would 
not seek re-election; he preferred to stay 
in North Carolina. That preference was 
abandoned again in 1954, upon the 
death of one of the state’s most color- 
ful Senators, Clyde Hoey. Governor 
William Umstead insisted that a reluc- 
tant Ervin replace Hoey. 

The new Senator arrived in Wash- 
ington at a highly emotional time—and 
was sworn into office by Richard Nix- 
on, then Vice President. The Senate was 
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in turmoil over what to do about the 
rampaging anti-Communist antics of 
Wisconsin Senator Joseph McCarthy 
and the Supreme Court's Brown deci- 
sion ordering the desegregation of pub- 
lic schools. Ervin soon became em- 
broiled in both battles. 

Senator after Senator timidly turned 
down the thankless task of serving on 
the committee that would consider 
whether McCarthy should be censured. 
Lyndon Johnson, then minority leader, 
turned to Ervin because of his back- 
ground as a judge. Ervin served on the 
committee and wholeheartedly advo- 
cated censure after hearing the evi- 
dence. His first major speech on the Sen- 
ate floor denounced McCarthy for his 
“fantastic and foul accusations.” Ervin 
declared that McCarthy should be ex- 
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tent in his limited view of federal au- 
thority. Some of his scholarly critics 
complain that Ervin’s Constitution 
seems to lack a 14th Amendment, which 
provides for due process and equal 
treatment under the law. Ervin now 
concedes that, under the 14th Amend- 
ment, a Constitutional case can be made 
for dismantling dual school systems, but 
he still insists that it provides no power 
to compel schools to integrate. 

In pursuing his independent course 
in the Senate, Ervin has deplored wire- 
tapping by federal authorities but has 
shown little concern about it at state 
and local levels. He drew the wrath of 
Women’s Liberationists by fighting the 
women’s rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution, terming it the “unisex amend- 
ment” and contending that it would de- 
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pelled because he was afflicted with ei- 
ther “moral incapacity” or “mental in- 
capacity.” After the Senate censured 
McCarthy, L.BJ. told Ervin: “You 
showed that you don't scare easily.” 

Nor did Ervin shy from carrying the 
banner of Southern states against school 
integration, expanded voting rights and 
opening public accommodations to 
blacks. His arguments were based on a 
higher intellectual plane than those of 
most Southern Senators, but this seemed 
a blind spot in his general devotion to in- 
dividual rights. He held that the Su- 
preme Court should never have taken 
up the Brown case, that it was legis- 
lating rather than interpreting. He could 
never see how federal law could force 
the owner of a hamburger stand to serve 
everyone, on the assumption that the 
seller was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In Ervin's view, busing white 
children from neighborhood schools de- 
prives them of their rights in the vague 
hope of helping blacks. Ervin contended 
that the Government has no power to 
require such acts. 

In a sense, Ervin has been consis- 
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prive women of such present legal 
benefits as exemption from the draft 
and freedom from prosecution for non- 
support of children. Despite his church- 
going constituency, he has fought at- 
tempts to permit prayer in public 
schools. The Constitution, he insists, has 
wisely erected a wall between church 
and state, 

With little fanfare, Ervin has used 
his chairmanships to advance individual 
liberties. He inspired the revised Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, claim- 
ing that servicemen were subject to ar- 
bitrary discipline rather than justice. He 
pushed through a bill preventing any In- 
dian tribal council from depriving an 
Indian of his constitutional rights. Er- 
vin led a reform of the bail system, giv- 
ing judges the power to release suspects 
too poor to pay bail but likely to ap- 
pear for trial. He secured passage of a 
bill limiting the use of lie-detector tests 
in screening federal employees. 

Ervin has exposed the widespread 
surveillance of antiwar groups, black 
militants and even Congressmen and 
Senators by the U.S. Army. Through 


committee hearings, he has attacked the 
compilation by various Government 
agencies of a wide range of personal 
computerized data on citizens. He has 
denounced the Nixon Administration's 
crime bill for Washington, D.C., which 
permits jailing people who are consid- 
ered dangerous but have not been con- 
victed of any crime, as “a blueprint for 
a police state.” 

Despite his blunt language when 
aroused, Ervin is a compassionate man 
who has conducted his many committee 
hearings with courtesy and respect for 
witnesses. The transcripts are replete 
with phrases like “Il am very much im- 
pressed by your statement” or “I want 
to congratulate you on the very lucid 
manner in which you stated your 
views.” That is partly why Ervin seems 
to be the ideal Senator to hold those po- 
tentially volatile hearings on the many 
ramifications of Watergate. 

That reputation for fairness was tar- 
nished two weeks ago, when Ervin was 
called away to attend the funeral of his 
youngest brother. In his absence, the in- 
vestigation almost got out of hand. One 
of the convicted Watergate wiretappers, 
James W. McCord Jr., began making 
sensational allegations of White House 
involvement. He talked to the commit- 
tee’s staff investigator, Samuel Dash, 48, 
and to the committee itself. Dash, try- 
ing to apply pressure on the six other 
convicted conspirators to also talk, un- 
wisely called a press conference to re- 
veal that McCord had “promised to tell 
everything he knows.” 

Leaks. There were widespread 
leaks to newsmen about McCord's 
charges—all of which seemed to be 
based on hearsay and were so far unsub- 
stantiated. One committee member, 
Connecticut’ Republican Lowell P. 
Weicker Jr., publicly demanded the res- 
ignation of Haldeman, the President's 
chief of staff. Weicker claimed that Hal- 
deman “probably” knew about an oper- 
ation of political sabotage against the 
Democrats that was far broader than 
the Watergate eavesdropping. 

The resulting news stories gave 
Presidential Press Secretary Ziegler a 
choice opportunity last week to accuse 
the Ervin committee of “irresponsible 
leaks of tidal-wave proportions.” Add- 
ed Ziegler; “I would encourage the 
chairman to get his own disorganized 
house in order so that the investigation 
can go forward in a proper atmosphere 
of traditional fairness and due process.” 

Ervin, returning to Washington, 
moved to do just that. He protested that 
the leaks were coming not from his 
committee but from McCord’s lawyers. 
Nevertheless, with the support of the 
committee’s ranking Republican, Ten- 
nessee’s Howard H. Baker Jr..* Ervin 
ordered the committee not to hold any 
more closed-door hearings. Prospective 
witnesses would talk only privately to 
“Besides Ervin, Baker and Weicker, the select 
committee consists of Democrats Herman E, Tal- 


madge, Daniel K. Inouye and Joseph M. Mon 
toya, and Republican Edward J. Gurney 
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the staff investigators until public hear- 
ings begin. And the chairman ordered 
the start of those hearings moved up so 
that they would begin after the Easter 
recess, which ends April 25 

Ervin and Baker took an even 
stronger step, indirectly criticizing 
Weicker. They issued a short press re- 
lease stating: “In the interests of fair- 
ness and justice, the committee wishes 
to state publicly that it has received no 
evidence of any nature linking Mr. Hal- 
deman with any illegal activities in con- 
nection with the presidential campaign 
of 1972." The chastised Weicker, ad- 
mitting “I know when I've been zinged,” 
said he had no such evidence against 
Haldeman—but indicated that he still 
thought Haldeman ought to quit be- 
cause “he is chief of staff—and I hold 
him responsible for what happened.” 

Watchdog. The Ervin orders to 
hurry up the start of the hearings 
seemed necessary to keep rumors from 
running wild, but it shortened the time 
for careful staff investigation into the 
exceedingly complex and clouded af- 
fair. A priority aim of the committee 
would seem to be to unravel the tan- 
gled role played by White House Coun- 
sel Dean. He had insisted on sitting in 
on FBI interviews with White House per- 
sonnel, and had asked for all FBI reports, 
but more as a White House watchdog, 
it seemed, than in a search for truth. 

Dean's role seems pivotal, and the 
Ervin committee may have a tough time 
finding out just what it was. Last week 
Press Secretary Ziegler refused to re- 
spond to a series of questions that TIME 
put to him about both Dean and the 
President. Assuming that Nixon had no 
advance knowledge of the Watergate 
wiretapping, what did the President do 
when he heard about it? Did he sum- 
mon his top aides and ask them about 
it? If not, why not? Did he rely entirely 
on Dean to conduct a White House in- 
vestigation? What did Dean report? 
Was the President satisfied with what- 
ever Dean told him, or did he question 
others? Does he feel that he now knows 
all about how Watergate happened and 
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who was involved? If so, why does he 
not reveal all and spare himself the po- 
tential embarrassment of having the 
Ervin committee do so? 

Those questions go, of course, to the 
heart of just how much Nixon can be 
hurt by the whole sordid affair. A sur- 
vey conducted for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal by a Princeton, N.J., polling firm 
disclosed last week that Watergate is 
arousing widespread concern and is se- 
riously damaging the President and his 
party. Clearly, Nixon and his staff are 
going to have to face up to the con- 
sequences of Watergate and the man- 
ner in which the President's re-election 
campaign was conducted. It is not 
enough to issue indignant denials and 
then claim that aides can discuss the 
matter only in secret or behind the 
closed doors of grand jury rooms 

Ervin is not going to stand for that 
kind of evasion. For him, the Water- 
gate investigation is a matter not just 
of high politics or powerful personal- 
ities but also of the most profound con- 
stitutional principles. In a far different 
context (a criminal case in which Ervin 
as a State supreme court justice argued 
to free a convicted man), he stated his 
first concern. “What may be the ulti- 
mate fate of the prisoner is of relative- 
ly minor importance in the sum of 
things,” he wrote. “His role on life's 
stage, like ours, soon ends. But what 
happens to the law is of the gravest mo- 
ment. The preservation unimpaired of 
our basic rules of procedure is an end 
far more desirable than that of hurry- 
ing a single sinner to what may be his 
merited doom.” 

The judicial Sam Ervin may well 
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conclude, after a fair hearing, that Nix- 
on’s top aides did not behave illegally 
or unethically in last fall’s presidential 
campaign. If so, they have nothing to 
fear from his committee. But if they 
are not clean, they can expect no for- 
giveness for sins against the spirit of 
the Constitution from this persistent 
libertarian, who declares that “open and 
full disclosure of the governing pro- 
cess is essential to the operation of a 
free society.” Mindful of the past, vig- 
ilant of the present and concerned about 
the future, Senator Sam Ervin warns: 
“Throughout history, rulers have in- 
voked secrecy regarding their actions 
in order to enslave the citizenry.” 
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Gray Goes 


L. Patrick Gray, a key pawn in the 
growing stalemate between Congress 
and the Nixon Administration, was re- 
moved from the board last week, but 
not before one last attempt to salvage 
his confirmation as director of the FBI 
For weeks, the White House, at least in 
public, had stuck by Gray while he was 
being grilled in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings for his partisan 
handling of the agency and the Water- 
gate investigation. But his testimony 
had deeply embarrassed several top Ad- 
ministration officials and disillusioned 
some of his supporters in Congress 
Finally, at the White House's bidding, 
Attorney General Richard Kleindienst 
last week drove to the Capitol Hill of- 
fice of Senator James O. Eastland, chair- 
man of the committee, to sound out 
Grays chances. Eastland told Klein- 
dienst that he would make another try 
to get the confirmation passed, but that 
he saw no hope 

The following day, Eastland called 
his committee together on two hours 
notice, Republican Senator Roman 
Hruska of Nebraska came prepared to 
spring the Administration's last gambit 
a proposal to delay any decision on the 
nomination unul the Senate completes 
its Watergate investigation, which 
might take a year or more and would 
have given Gray time to resign quietly 
in the interim. Gray's most powerful op 
ponent on the committee, West Virgin 
ia Senator Robert Byrd, headed Hru 
ska off with parliamentary maneuver 
ing. When it finally became obvious that 
Gray's confirmation would never get 
out of committee, the closed-door ses- 
sion was brought to an end, and Gray 
telephoned Nixon in San Clemente 
Calif., asking him to withdraw his name 
from consideration 

Ordeal. The congressional rebuff 
of Gray marked the biggest personal 
setback for President Nixon since the 
rejection of his appointments of Clem 
ent F. Haynsworth Jr. and G. Harrold 
Carswell to the Supreme Court. Nixon 
said that Gray had been the victim of 
“totally unfair innuendo and suspicion, 
and defended both the White House's 
request to see the FBI files on the Wa 
tergate case (“completely proper and 
necessary”) and Gray's compliance, But 
White House rationalizations notwith 
standing, Congress seemed determined 
to diminish partisan influence in the FBI 
in the future 

Senator Byrd introduced a bill last 
weck that would make the bureau an in 
dependent agency, not answerable to 
the Attorney General, whose director 
would serve seven years) Washington 
Senator Henry Jackson introduced a 
measure that would extend the term to 
1S vears but require that any candidate 


have “extensive professional experi 
ence inlaw enforcement, including ten 
curs inthe FBI 
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Decade of Progress 


‘A remarkable development has 
taken place in America over the last 
dozen years: for the first time in the his- 
tory of the republic, truly large and 
growing numbers of American blacks 
have been moving into the middle class, 
so that by now these numbers can rea- 
sonably be said to add up to a majority 
of black Americans—a slender major- 
ity, but a majority nevertheless.” 

That is the provocative thesis of a 
powerfully argued essay, “Black Prog 
ress and Liberal Rhetoric,” by Ben Wat- 
tenberg and Richard Scammon, that ap 
pears in the April issue of Commentary 
Presenting a wealth of data, the authors 
claim that 52% of the nation’s black 
families have by now entered the mid 
dle class—a change that is “nothing 
short of revolutionary.” 

The article has already stirred op- 
position from civil rights leaders and 
others, who charge that it does not suf 
ficiently emphasize that huge numbers 
of blacks are still in poverty. Critics also 
contend that the essay relies too heav- 
ily on US. Census figures, which, they 
say. tend to underestimate the number 
of poor blacks in the ghettos 

Census statistics, however, are as re 
liable as any, and Wattenberg and 
Scammon are thoroughly at home with 
them. Wattenberg was an adviser to 
President Johnson; Scammon, who now 
heads the privately operated Elections 
Research Center in Washington, direct- 
ed the US. Bureau of the Census for 
four years. They collaborated on one 
of the most influential books of recent 
years, The Real Majority. which noted 
that the bulk of the electorate is “un- 
poor, unyoung and unblack~ 

During the 1960s, the authors write 
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income for black families rose 99.6%, 
while income for white families in 
creased 69%, In the North and West, 
young black married couples showed 
even more striking gains. Where the 
head of the household was under 35, 
median income rose from 78% of white 
income in 1959 to 96% in 1970. Al- 
most one-third of the nation’s black 
families now earn more than $10,000 
a year 

Also during the "60s, the number of 
blacks in low-paying jobs—in private 
households, in the service trades and on 
farms—declined from 4,000,000 to 3.5 
million. The number who held gener 
ally better-paying jobs jumped from 
4,000,000 to 5.1 million. The jobless 
rate for married black men over 20 de- 
clined more sharply than it did for the 
U.S. population as a whole. As in the 
case of whites, the authors say, at least 
95 out of 100 black married men are 
at work 

The surge into the middle class is ev 
ident in education as well, In 1960 
slightly more than a third of all young 
black men finished four years of high 
school. By the end of the decade more 
than half were graduating. Black wom- 
en did even better, with 41% graduat- 
ing from high school in 1961 and 61% 
in 1971. College enrollment also 
climbed. Ten percent of blacks aged 18 
to 24 were attending college in 1965 
Six years later, 18% were enrolled 

Overshadowing this achievement in 
the public mind is the rapid increase in 
the number of blacks on welfare, up 
from 1.3 million in 1960 to 4.8 million 
in 1971. Yet the percentage of blacks 
below the poverty line plunged from 
48% to 29%. Thus blacks hardly be- 


The Census Bureau statistics refer to Negroes 
and other races.” Since Negroes constitute 90 
of this category, Wattenberg and Scammon be 
lieve that the figures are reliable 
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came poorer during the decade. The 
needy simply sought public assistance 
in far greater numbers—and got it. In 
creased welfare rolls were an indication 
that society was showing more concern 
for the poor, not that the poor were 
growing in number. The appallingly 
high black crime rate also creates a false 
impression, say Wattenberg and Scam- 
mon. Most of the violent crime is com- 
mitted in the slums that upwardly mo- 
bile blacks have deserted for better 
neighborhoods. Without the stabilizing 
influence of working families, ghettos 
tend to disintegrate. Unhappy as this sit 
uation is, it is part of the price paid for 
progress. Write the authors: “It would 
be merely demagogic to pretend that 
the progress of any group of people can 
be accomplished all at once and with- 
out class fragmentation.” 

Wattenberg and Scammon give 
American liberalism much of the cred- 
it for improvements in black life 
“Something did indeed happen in the 
1960s: the logjam broke—politically, so- 
cially, legally, economically, even spir- 
itually—and there is no going back.” 
They may underrate the role of the dec- 
ade’s booming economy, which made 
life better for everyone. But they wise- 
ly take issue with the apocalyptic view 
of some liberals that life is inevitably be 
coming worse for blacks. As long as 
blacks are portrayed as “stereotyped ex- 
amples of human misery and degrada- 
tion,” they write, whites will scarcely 
want to welcome them into their neigh- 
borhoods, places of work or hearts. “It 
makes eminent sense, on the other hand 
to demand of white middle-class Amer- 
icans that they extend a fair and equal 
chance to those who, like them, earned 
their way into the middle class, as well 
as to all those millions who stand ready 
to do so once given the chance.” 


CRIME 
Murder City 


One day last week in Detroit, a law 
yer in a Hall of Justice courtroom in 
explicably drew a gun and pointed it at 
the judge and a witness. The judge was 
not carrying the .38 caliber pistol that 
he usually packs, but three policemen 
in the courtroom drew their guns and 
killed the lawyer. A few minutes later, 
in a luggage shop in downtown Detroit, 
the owner and his clerk were discov- 
ered neatly trussed and executed, ap- 
parently in a robbery. A little after that, 
a prominent black psychiatrist was 
found dead in the trunk of his car. And 
still later that evening, police in the sub- 
urb of Roseville came across the bod- 
ies of a pair of young lovers in a car, 
victims of a murder-suicide 

Since Jan. |, there have been 187 
homicides in Detroit, 27% ahead of the 
rate last year in the city that normally 
revels in records. Last year Detroit (pop 
1.5 million) had 601 homicides, or one 
for every 2,500 people. By contrast, 
Chicago, with twice as many people. 
had 711 murders; while London (pop 
7.4 million) had only 113 

Why is Detroit such a center for 
bloodletting? Police Commissioner 
John Nichols believes that the wide- 
spread possession of handguns is a basic 
cause. He estimates that there are some 
$00,000 handguns around, or one for 
every three citizens of Detroit. Nichols 
is backed by the studies of Dr. Eman 
uel Tanay, a professor of psychiatry and 
law at Wayne State University, who 
says that “Detroit is almost like an ex 
periment in testing the correlation be- 
tween the presence of guns and hom) 
cide.” Tanay notes that over a period 
of six years, the number of gun permits 
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tripled and the rate of homicides by fire 
arms increased eightfold: in the same 
period, homicide by any other means 
rose by only 50% 

Police say that the surge in own 
ership of guns—most of them unreg- 
istered—started after blacks burned and 
sacked large parts of the city’s ghetto 
areas in the 1967 riots. “It seemed like 
everybody went out and bought a gun,” 
one officer recalls. Now that so many 
guns are handy, the argument over the 
kitchen table at 2 a.m., which might 
once have ended in a punch in the nose, 
has a good chance of ending with a bul- 
let in the gut. The police log offers these 
samples: an argument in the Red Dog 
Bar, a disagreement in Cherry's Pool 
room, a quarrel over the whereabouts 
of the money from the welfare check, 
an argument over rent. Narcotics were 
involved in 10% to 12% of the homi 
cides; most of the victims and the mur- 
derers were black; one-third of the 
crimes remain unsolved. The majority 
of the murders continue to be the work 
of friends or relatives of the victims 
Of 11! homicides in February, 72 oc- 
curred inside the home. And guns are 
used about 60% of the time 

The high homicide rate is a cul 
tural problem as well as a gun prob 
lem. Detroit’s need for unskilled labor 
has brought in vast numbers of rural 
Southern blacks and increasing num- 
bers of rural whites. Says Homicide In 
spector John Domm: “The kids grow 
up in a culture of aggression, the poor 
and the black learn to get ahead by 
being aggressive. People who look for 
the police to solve this problem are look- 
ing in the wrong direction.” Meanwhile 
Dr. Tanay warns that the chances of 
getting murdered in a gun-laden so 
ciely are so great that it is unwise ever 
to argue with a stranger during, say, a 
traffic mishap 


LOS ANGELES 


Play It Again, Sam? 


An exception among American 
mayors, who often seem overwhelmed 
by urban woes, peripatetic Sam Yorty 
of Los Angeles is an indomitable boost 
er who proclaims that “this city is the 
envy of the world.” If Los Angeles has 
some troubles and tensions, the reason 
as Mayor Sam never tires of explain- 
ing, is simply that his own powers are se 
verely limited in comparison with those 
of the numerous commissions and 
boards in the area. Anti-Yorty jokes, 
aimed at the mayor's do-nothingness, 
are as common in Los Angeles as smog, 
traffic jams and starlets. Cracks Jesse 
Unruh, former Democratic Speaker of 
the California Assembly and recent 
contender for Yorty’s job: “Thank God 
we have a mayor who doesn't meddle 
in civic affairs.” 

Last week Yorty, at 63, the running 
est politician this side of Harold Stas- 
sen, came in second to City Councilman 
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Thomas Bradley, 55, in Los Angeles’ 
nonpartisan mayoral primary. The two 
will meet in a runoff May 29. Trailing 
behind Bradley's 36% and Yorty’s 29% 
in the primary were Unruh, with 19%, 
and former Los Angeles Police Chief 
Thomas Reddin, with 13% 

To Angelenos, the Bradley-Yorty 
runoff seems like a late show rerun. In 
the primary four years ago, Bradley, 
who is black, topped Yorty by an even 
greater margin (39% to 26%), but May- 
or Sam won the runoff—after a cam- 
paign in which he injected the racial 
issue. This time Yorty vows that race 
will not be an issue but adds quickly: 
“Of course, Bradley will get the black- 
bloc vote.” It will take much more than 
that to win; blacks make up only 18% 
of the electorate 

More than any other candidate, 
Bradley has campaigned on the issues. 
By “down zoning” and developing a 
long-range growth plan, he hopes to lim- 
it the city’s population to 4,000,000 (it 
is now approaching 3,000,000). He calls 
for the building of a rapid-transit rail 
system, free public transportation for 
people over 65, and the appointment 
of a city ombudsman to help cut bu- 
reaucratic red tape. Yorty is content 
with merely echoing that Los Angeles 
is the greatest, and that he is the man 
to keep it going and growing the way it 
has been. As an aide says: “There is a 
kind of comfort with Sam Yorty.” But 
pre-primary polls showed that this year, 
in a two-man runoff, Bradley would win 
handily and that Yorty was the candi- 
date whom the largest share of voters 
(33%) least preferred in the whole field 
In the unpredictable world of Los An- 
geles politics, contradictions and sur- 
prises are commonplace, and it is any- 
one’s guess who will emerge the winner 
in next month's runoff 
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NUCLEAR STRATEGIST FRED C. IKLE 


DISARMAMENT 


New Thoughts on 
The Unthinkable 


For three months the U.S. has gone 
without an official chief thinker of the 
unthinkable, the man who must pon- 
der U:S. strategies for averting nuclear 
destruction. Gerard C. Smith resigned 
last January as director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA) after negotiating the first round 
of the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
The result was a treaty sharply lim- 
iting defensive anti-ballistic missile sites 
and an interim agreement freezing of- 
fensive missiles at roughly current ley- 
els for the next five years. To take 
Smith's place, President Nixon last 
week named Fred C. Iklé 
(pronounced ee-CLAY), 
48, the author of three 
books on nuclear strategy 
and for the past six years 
head of the Rand Corpo- 
ration’s social science de- 
partment. Swiss-born, [klé 
emigrated to the US. in 
1946, got his Ph.D. in so- 
ciology at the University 
of Chicago, and later taught 
political science at M.LT 

Iklé will take charge of 
an agency that has been 
considerably diminished in 
scope and somewhat de- 
moralized in purpose. Some 
xon advisers felt that 
Smith had been too soft 
with the Russians in the 
SALT talks; so did Washing- 
ton Senator Henry Jackson, 
chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security 
and International Opera- 
tions. Jackson criticized the 
fact that the U.S. had giv- 
en the Soviets a 3-to-2 lead 
in ICBMs and permitted 








them a 40% edge in missile-launching 
submarines, even if U.S. missiles were 
qualitatively superior. He proposed an 
amendment requiring any future trea- 
ty on offensive arms to provide qual- 
itative and quantitative equality. It 
passed overwhelmingly in both the 
House and Senate 

Jackson also pressed the White 
House to reduce the role and stature of 
the ACDA in the second round of SALT 
talks, which began last month. Nixon 
did this by splitting Smith's former job 
in two. To handle the new talks with 
the Soviets, the President appointed 
U. Alexis Johnson, a career diplomat, 
tough negotiator and former Under Sec- 
retary of State. As director of the ACDA, 
Iklé will concentrate on research and 
planning arms strategy 

Something of a maverick nuclear 
strategist, Iklé has specialized in the 
technical and political problems of arms 
control. He is credited with devising the 
“permissive action link,” a top-secret 
device for making it physically impos- 
sible to arm a nuclear weapon without 
a release signal from a remote autho- 
rizing source. He questions what he calls 
the “obsolete dogmas” of U.S. nuclear 
strategy, specifically the idea that the 
U.S. missile forces must stand ready to 
be launched at a moment's notice from 
land or sea, and be capable of destroy- 
ing much of the Soviet population. In- 
stead of maintaining a vulnerable ar- 
senal of nuclear weapons that can be 
instantly triggered, he says, the U.S 
should develop weapons that would be 
totally invulnerable. Even if they were 
buried so deep in the ground that they 
could not be quickly launched, their in- 
vulnerability would serve as the ulti- 
mate deterrent to surprise attack 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Diplomat Thieu 


When South Viet Nam President 
Nguyen Van Thieu arrived at San Cle- 
mente, Calif., last week, he was warmly 
greeted with VIP pomp and red-carpet 
ceremony, including a 21-gun salute. He 
and President Nixon traded speeches 
and smiles as 500 Nixon neighbors 
cheered and waved miniature South 
Vietnamese and American flags sup- 
plied by White House aides. After a 
two-day meeting with the President, 
Thieu and his 70 aides and bodyguards 
flew to Washington, where he embarked 
on an even more elaborate round of 
events. A formal dinner with Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew as host was only one of a 
series of black-tie affairs. Thieu also 
made a ceremonial visit to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. The purpose of 
his trip to the U.S., Thieu said, was “to 
express thanks to the American people” 
for their sacrifices in the Viet Nam War 

Thieu did well during his stay, and 
his calm self-confidence made some 
points that enhanced his image both 
in the U.S. and back home. But in 
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FLOODWATERS FROM THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER COVER 


terms of political and economic com- 
mitment from the U.S., he may have 
got something less than what he had 
hoped for. A communiqué issued af- 
ter his talks with Nixon said that the 
two men had reached “full consensus,” 
which in diplomatic language means 
less than “full agreement.” 

To Thieu’s displeasure, Nixon gent- 
ly told him that he considers both sides 
responsible for the cease-fire violations. 
Nixon also urged Thieu to move faster 
in the Paris talks toward setting up free 
elections and reconciling with the Viet 
Cong. For his part, Thieu left the im- 
pression that he will not be willing to 
share power with the Communists. His 
aides privately acknowledged that 
Thieu wants no political settlement at 
least for the next year. 

Both Thieu and Nixon agreed that 
the U.S. should continue bombing Com- 
munist forces in Cambodia as long as 
they continue to reject a cease-fire. Wor- 
ried about advances that they have 
made there, Nixon dispatched General 
Alexander Haig Jr.. Army Vice Chief 
of Staff, to Cambodia. Haig will also 
go to Laos, Thailand and South Viet 
Nam to make what the White House 
calls “a general assessment of the sit- 
uation.” Thieu pressed Nixon to as- 
sure him that in case of a major Com- 
munist attack against South Viet Nam 
there would be an American reaction. 
Nixon gave a general assurance that if 
he deemed the offensive large enough, 
he would authorize use of American 
bombers against supply lines and troop 
deployments. 

Instead of agreeing to the $1 bil- 
lion annually in U.S. economic aid that 
Thieu had sought, Nixon said that he 
would ask Congress for about $700 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year beginning in July. 
Thieu predicted that by 1980 the level 
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of aid could drop to $100 million a year. 
By then, he hopes that his country will 
be on its way to doing as well econom- 
ically as Taiwan and South Korea. 
Recognizing that Congress will have 
to approve economic or military aid to 
Viet Nam, Thieu behaved like a good 
statesman in Washington, and he favor- 
ably impressed Congressmen. “A very 
able man,” observed House Speaker 
Carl Albert. “Soft-spoken, but obvious- 
ly with a lot of steel to him.” Ata packed 
meeting of the National Press Club, 
where he was presented with a cake in 
celebration of his 50th birthday, Thieu 
declared that the South Vietnamese 
army is now strong enough to defend 
the country without help. Then he said: 
“IT can assure you one thing. Never, nev- 
er will I ask again American military 
troops to come back to Viet Nam.” 


DISASTERS 


The Swollen Giant 


Throughout March the watershed 
states of the Mississippi River system re- 
ceived as much as three times their av- 
erage rainfall, There were no spectac- 
ular storms—just day after day of 
precipitation, until the earth, already 
saturated by abnormally heavy winter 
rains and early spring thaws, could ab- 
sorb no more. “We were one-inched to 
death,” explained Allen Pearson, direc- 
tor of the National Severe Storm Fore- 
cast Center. The runoff gradually dis- 
tended the Mississippi's major tribu- 
taries—in particular the Ohio, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and lower Missouri—until 
they jumped their banks last week. 

With that, the Mississippi itself be- 
came a sullen, swollen giant, toppling 
levees, inundating homes and farm 
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lands and roaring through diversionary 
dikes. In St. Louis the river peaked at 
39.8 ft.—its highest level since 1951. 

Last week's flood ranked as one of 
the river's great disasters. It caused the 
death of 19 Mississippi Valley residents, 
destroyed an estimated $150 million 
worth of property and covered 7,000,- 
000 acres—an area slightly larger than 
Maryland. President Nixon ordered the 
Coast Guard Reserve to help with res- 
cue and evacuation—the first time it has 
been mobilized in peacetime. Every- 
where, the battle was being waged with 
rowboats, shovels and sand. On Kaskas- 
kia Island, smack in the middle of the 
Mississippi 75 miles south of St. Louis, 
college students teamed with inmates 
from nearby Illinois’ Menard state pris- 
on to shore up levees and prevent the 
historic site—IIlinois’ first state capital 
—from being immersed. The bridge 
linking the island to St. Marys, Mo., lay 
six feet under water. 

As the Mississippi's highest waters 
bore down on Memphis and points 
south, the levee system was holding up 
well, but the danger remained. “What 
concerns us,” said a spokesman for the 
Army Corps of Engineers in Vicksburg, 
Miss., “is that this is a long, slow crest. 
The odds against being spared heavy 
April rains go up every day. We are hop- 
ing that we can get through the next 
couple of weeks without a big down- 
pour.” That hope seemed dashed early 
last weekend as rains began to pelt parts 
of the lower river valley and flash flood 
warnings went out for the entire state 
of Mississippi, but the rains mercifully 
let up, the warnings were canceled and 
riverbank residents returned to their 
normal activities—which include 
watching the river. As one Mississippian 
said, “Dat Ole Man sure ain't behavin’ 
good—he’s cutting up.” 
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CAMBODIA 


Phnom -Penh Under Siege 


T the time of the cease-fire in Viet 

Nam, USS. officials expected a de 
jacto cease-fire in neighboring Cambo- 
dia toward the end of March. By last 
week, however, those hopes were long 
dead, and U.S. bombers were flying 
some of the heaviest raids of the war. 

Phnom-Penh, the Cambodian cap- 
ital, lay encircled by Communist forc- 
es. All five highways leading to the city 
were under siege, and three outposts 
along the road to the provincial capital 
of Takeo had been lost. More impor- 
tant, the Communists had severed, for 
the moment at least, the vital Mekong 
River supply route from South Viet 
Nam. A convoy of about a dozen ships, 
already ten days overdue in the Cam- 
bodian capital, was delayed in the Viet- 
namese port of Vung Tau while the 
Cambodian armed forces and US 
bombers tried to clear the riverbanks 
of enemy rocket launchers 

In Phnom-Penh, residents were 
urged to cut down on their use of pe- 
troleum; the city was said to have only 
a three-day supply of gasoline on hand 
for private transport. To make matters 
worse, a fire destroyed one of Phnom- 
Penh’s two electricity generators, black- 
ing out half of the city and stilling the 
whirling fans and air conditioners in the 
midst of scorching 95° heat. If 
the harassing Communist block- 
ade could not be broken, US. 
officials said, food, fuel and am- 
munition would have to be 
brought in by a U.S. airlift. 

“Windows rattled, and the 
whole capital literally shook last 
night as bombs fell on Commu- 
nist emplacements to the south- 
east along the Mekong River,” 
TiME Correspondent Gavin 
Scott reported from Phnom- 
Penh. “Sleepless residents of the 
Le Phnom Hotel moved to 
rooms on the north side in 
search of peace and quiet. One 
marveled, ‘This must be the only 
hotel in the world where you 
have to change your room be- 
cause of B-52 raids.’ ~ 

Night after night, hundreds 
of B-52s and fighter-bombers 
from Guam and Thailand 
streaked across Cambodia to 
drop their enormous loads (up 
to 3,000 tons every 24 hours), 
sometimes striking to within 14 
miles of the capital. The effec- 
tiveness of this massive effort 
could not be judged, since US. 
announcements have been de- 
liberately vague, and Western 
journalists are unable to venture 
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far enough from the capital these days 
to inspect the damaged areas. 

Aside from the question of the raids’ 
effectiveness, there was also consider- 
able debate as to whether the bombing 
violated U.S. law. In contrast to Viet 
Nam, Cambodia is not a member of 
SEATO and has no defense treaty with 
the U.S. Lyndon Johnson used to cite 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution as his au- 
thority to wage war in Indochina, but 
Congress repealed that resolution in 
1971. Indeed, after the “incursion” of 
1970, Congress specifically barred the 
use of U.S. combat forces in Cambo- 
dia. The final justification—that US. air 
raids defended American troops in Viet 
Nam—vanished when the last U.S. fore- 
es left Viet Nam two weeks ago. “Does 
the President assert—as kings of old 
—that as Commander in Chief he can 
order American forces anywhere for 
any purpose that suits him?” Senator 
J. William Fulbright demanded. 

Just about. In the face of harsh con- 
gressional criticism, the Administration 
assigned a task force to find a legal ba- 
sis for its strategy and‘finally argued 
that the bombing was merely a contin- 
uation of existing policy. “If the Pres- 
ident had the authority to pursue the 
cease-fire agreements,” Defense Secre- 
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tary Elliot Richardson declared before 
a House subcommittee last week, “he 
has the authority to secure adherence 
for those agreements.” The agreements 
call for “an end to all military activ- 
ities in Cambodia and Laos,” so if the 
Communists go on fighting, the U.S. can 
go on bombing. What it all amounted 
to, Richardson added, was a “winding 
up of a residual aspect of the war in 
which we have been engaged.” 

The intensive bombing campaign is 
also a measure of Washington's concern 
for the survival of the government of 
President Lon Nol, who is still partial- 
ly paralyzed from a stroke two years 
ago. After a mysterious bombing of the 
palace grounds by a disaffected pilot last 
month, Lon Nol declared a “state of 
danger” and assumed full dictatorial 
powers, which did little to increase his 
popularity among war-weary Cambo- 
dians. U:S. officials argued that Lon Nol 
should get rid of his younger brother, 
Lon Non, who had become the regime's 
unofficial strongman. Last week Lon 
Nol bowed to pressure and accepted his 
brother's resignation, but the gesture 
means little, since Lon Non is expected 
to stay on as the ailing President's clos- 
est adviser. 

From the U.S. point of view, the 
terms of the Paris agreement on Viet 
Nam make it extremely important that 
the Phnom-Penh government be saved 
from collapse. The danger is that if most 
of Cambodia should fall to the Com- 
munists, the North Vietnamese and 
their allies would be able to transport 
military reinforcements to Cambodia 
by sea, thereby substantially reducing 
their reliance on the Ho Chi Minh Trail. 
They would be able to‘claim that they 
were observing the letter of the Viet 
Nam and Laos cease-fire agreements, 
even as they built up immense military 
pressure on South Viet Nam. 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


Non-Policing a Non-Truce 


F the fighting refuses to die down in 

Cambodia, it threatens to flare up with 
pre-Paris vigor in South Viet Nam. De- 
spite the elaborate peace-keeping ma- 
chinery and the tough talk from Wash- 
ington, the skirmishing throughout the 
South last week surged to the highest 
level since the days immediately follow- 
ing the January cease-fire. 

At one South Vietnamese govern- 
ment outpost near the Cambodian bor- 
der, Tong Le Chan, some 400 ARVN 
troops were surrounded by an entire 
Communist regiment, and large-scale 
fighting there seemed to be imminent. 
Some intelligence experts predict a 
general surge of Communist military 
activity later this month. 

Up to this point, in any 
case, the machinery designed 
to supervise the truce has 
proved remarkably ineffec- 
tive. All told, the Commu- 
nists and the Thieu regime 
have charged more than 
90,000 truce violations, rang- 
ing from isolated shellings to 
battalion-level battles. Yet 
the vaunted International 
Commission of Control and 
Supervision (I1CCS), with its 
1,160 neutral observers, its 
42 local offices throughout 
South Viet Nam and its fleet 
of black-and-silver planes, 
has managed to complete in- 
vestigations and file final re- 
ports on only six truce vio- 
lations. At week's end, two 
helicopters carrying eleven 
ICCS members were reported 
missing in Northern Quang 
Tri province; one of the 
choppers was believed to 
have been hit by ground fire 

The very presence of the 
ICCS in Viet Nam is crucial; 
if the truce-observing machinery were 
to break up, the whole Paris agreement 
—and all hopes of a genuine peace 
—could unravel quickly. There are two 
reasons why that vital machinery has 
turned out to be impotent. The main 
problem is that, largely because of 
North Vietnamese opposition, the Par- 
is accord did not set up an above-the- 
battle “standing authority” to which the 
ICCS can report. Instead, the ICCS is re- 
sponsible mainly to the two-party Joint 
Military Commission, whose warring 
Communist and Thieu-regime delegates 
are not likely ever to agree on what 
ought to be done about truce violations. 

The other problem lies within the 
Iccs itself. Given the natural divisions 
between the Canadians and Indone- 
sians, who generally try to maintain a 
professionally neutral posture despite 
their Western sponsorship, and the 
Poles and Hungarians, who invariably 
favor the Communist side, nearly all 
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IccS teams suffer a built-in paralysis. 
TIME Correspondent Barry Hillen- 
brand visited one ICCS team last week 
in Tri Ton, a small town in the Me- 
kong Delta. His report 


“Oh, yes, we know that the Com- 
munists are up there,” the South Viet- 
namese major said cheerfully as he 
pointed to a nearby mountain. “But, un- 
fortunately, G-2 doesn’t know exactly 
where they are. If they did, we'd call in 
an air strike.” 

The major casually explained all 
this while standing on the front porch 
of the ICcCS headquarters in Tri Ton. In- 
side the broken-down building, the two- 





ICCS MEMBERS AT QUANG TRI 


man teams busied themselves with a va- 
riety of midday tasks: sleeping, reading 
and showing a visitor around. 

Unfortunately, there is nothing very 
extraordinary about an ARVN officer 
talking about air strikes within earshot 
of the men who are supposed to be over- 
seeing the peace in Viet Nam. They are 
fully aware that the war continues, 

One Communist mortar shell re- 
cently dropped right into a new com- 
pound being prepared for the ICCS, kill- 
ing one workman and injuring three 
others. “We really were not in great dan- 
ger,” said one of the Canadians, “be- 
cause the Communists knew every inch 
of this ground. If they had wanted to 
hit us, they could have. I think they were 
simply trying to frighten us away.” 

The Paris accord insists that all of- 
ficial ICCS reports be unanimous, but the 
Polish and Hungarian observers on the 
commission are not always in the mood 
for unanimity. When a boat steaming 
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along the delta was hit by a Viet Cong 
rocket, the Polish delegate reported that 
“it is possible that during a low tide the 
boat had seated itself on the explosive 
device lying on the bottom of a canal, 
thus causing the boat to sink.” 

One day last week, the team at Tri 
Ton did reach unanimity. While inves- 
ligating another incident, the observers 
heard an artillery round whiz overhead. 
It came from the ARVN artillery base 
and landed in Communist-controlled 
territory. The team’s report, filed to the 
ICCS regional office in Can Tho, said that 
the round was a clear violation. It was 
a minor triumph for the team—but, of 
course, it did not stop the ARVN troops 
from firing at will into the hills. 

For the most part the life of the Iccs 
team at Tri Ton is a steady stream of 
hot, humid days inadequately filled with 
reading, eating and tedious paper work. 


cvamessonsay A Vietnamese staff of 42 (in- 


cluding twelve guards and 
numerous cooks and maids) 
does most of the menial 
tasks. “We are not accus- 
tomed to servants in our 
country,” says one of the 
Eastern Europeans, “but we 
can get used to this.” He 
smiles as one of the Vietnam- 
ese servant girls pads by in 
black satin pajamas 

For diversion, Tri Ton 
offers an interesting pagoda, 
a few colorful tombs and a 
lively market. The nearest 
restaurant is two hours away 
by car. The truce inspectors 
seldom leave their com- 
pound, however, except on 
business. They eat mediocre 
American-style food—pro- 
vided under a_ contract 
by an American company 
—play Ping Pong and stage 
parties for each other 

Evenings bring a slight 
cooling and a certain degree 
of formality. The Poles, who 
spend the day in swimming 
shorts or underwear, change into their 
baggy uniforms and hunt-and-peck on 
the typewriters, turning out reports to 
be packeted to Can Tho. The Hungar- 
ians, who sport smart blue athletic 
shorts and white V-necked T shirts by 
day, slip on long pants and also work 
on reports. The Indonesians, accus- 
tomed to the daytime heat, spend all 
their time in full uniform. And the Ca- 
nadians, who have no uniform of the 
day, stroll about in shorts at night. 

Manfred von Nostitz, a 31-year-old 
Foreign Service officer who heads Can- 
ada’s delegation in the lower part of the 
delta, is mildly boggled by the absur- 
dity of his role. Says he: “We report on 
incidents to the two parties to the Viet- 
namese conflict, who know all too well 
what's happening in the first place.” The 
Canadians have reluctantly agreed to 
Stay On another couple of months, but 
they will argue for a pullout if there is 
no genuine peace in sight by then 
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AMBASSADOR MARTIN 


Changing the Guard 


The newly appointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Saigon rather resembles his 
predecessor—tall, spare, white-haired, 
with a patrician bearing that exudes au- 
thority. There the resemblance ends 
While the retiring Ellsworth Bunker has 
a genial courtliness that enables him to 
get along with almost anyone, Graham 
Martin is aloof, tough and taciturn—so 
much so that he has alienated many peo- 
ple. Nonetheless, both friends and crit- 
ics agree that Martin is well suited for 
the hard job ahead of him. 

Martin's strongest assets are his 
acutely sensitive political antennae, 
which can detect and analyze the most 
byzantine political situations, and an 
iron determination to see Government 
policy carried out regardless of anyone's 
hurt feelings. Martin, now 60, first 
learned his political skills while work- 
ing as a Washington columnist for a 
number of newspapers in his native 
South, and then as an official in Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. Appointed to the Paris 
embassy after World War II, he became 
so adroit in finding and exploiting sourc- 
es of power that he acquired a nick- 
name that still follows him: “Cardinal 
Richelieu.” 

To his various staffs, however, Mar- 
tin may often have appeared more like 
a Prussian general. As Ambassador to 
Thailand and later to Rome, he worked 
prodigious hours and expected his staff 
to do the same. He had a habit of wak- 
ing up in the middle of the night, struck 
by a thought or insight, and drafting a 
cable by his bedside or calling up one 
of his assistants to discuss the matter 
“He even dreams diplomacy and pow- 
er plays,” says one associate. For relax- 
ation, he once tried golf but shortly gave 
it up; he tried swimming and dropped 
that too 

In his tireless dedication to his as- 
signments, Martin has not hesitated to 
challenge other officials’ views. A typ- 
ical cable from Thailand would begin: 

While Ambassador X may see the sit- 
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uation in his area in his own way, the re- 
alities indicate Martin even took 
on Lyndon Johnson's Defense Secre- 
tary, Robert McNamara, attacking Me- 
Namara’s plan to slash military aid to 
Thailand and shift it to Viet Nam. Mar- 
tin’s persistent arguments eventually 
won Johnson over to his side. Martin 
subsequently negotiated the use of Thai 
bases by the U.S. Air Force, now the 
largest American military presence in 
Southeast Asia 

Martin’s adopted son Glenn was 
killed in a helicopter crash in Viet Nam, 
and the ambassador has an intense in- 
terest in the area. He strongly favored 
resisting the Communists in Viet Nam 
but long opposed the use of U.S. ground 
forces there. During his recent tour in 
Rome, he was reported to be spending 
much of his time writing position pa- 
pers on Viet Nam’s future after the U.S 
withdrawal, but he characteristically 
turned aside questions on these projects 
by saying, “You really wouldn't want 
to ask about that.” 

How Martin will carry out his own 
strategies remains to be seen, of course, 
but the Saigon government apparently 
welcomes him. “Oh, he’s going to be 
great,” said one confidant of President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. “Martin is a hawk, 
you know.” Perhaps the aide forgot that 
Cardinal Richelieu is remembered not 
for open fighting but for his skill in ma- 
neuvering others to work his will 


FRANCE 


Vive l’Effervescence! 


The April wind blew harshly and 
rain pelted down, but Paris’ unruly stu- 
dents turned out by the scores of thou- 
sands last week to renew their protest 
march against the government. DEBRE, 
YOU BRIBED THE WEATHER BUREAU, 
said one slogan. MAMA, MAMA, YOUR 
SON IS IN THE STREETS, said another 
And again: DEBRE, YOU BASTARD, THE 
PEOPLE WILL HAVE YOUR HIDE. 

The specific target of their wrath 
was Defense Minister Michel Debré, 
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whose new draft law ended student de 
ferments for anyone over 21. The po- 
lice reacted sternly to the protest, in 
some cases clubbing down the students, 
but the next day, not entirely by co- 
incidence, Debré let it be known that 
he would not be a member of Presi- 
dent Georges Pompidou’s new Cabinet 
The same day, it was announced that 
the controversial Loi Debré would be 
reconsidered. 

It was thus with a tone of reconcil- 
iation, clearly influenced by the Gaull- 
ists’ decline in the March elections, that 
Pompidou addressed the new National 
Assembly last week. Repeating a Gaull- 
ist promise of “bold reform,” he con- 
ceded that France's recent prosperity 
“does not abolish, sometimes even ac- 
centuates, shocking inequalities.” 

The new Cabinet that Premier 
Pierre Messmer announced later in the 
week also suggested that Pompidou 
may yet make the “opening” to the po- 
litical center that he has frequently 
promised but never quite delivered 
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since he came to power in 1969. The 
Cabinet suggested even more strongly 
an assertion of Pompidou’s personal au- 
thority. Of the 22 members of the new 
government, five are making their first 
appearance in any French Cabinet, and 
fully half of the rest seem to be loy- 
al, committed Pompidolians first and 
Gaullists second 

No Easy End. The greatest surprise 
in the new Cabinet was small, balding 
Michel Jobert, 51, named Foreign Min- 
ister to replace Maurice Schumann, 
who had been defeated in the general 
election. A discreet but demanding and 
sometimes caustic former civil servant, 
little known to the public, Jobert joined 
Pompidou’'s personal staff ten years ago 
At the Elysée Palace, he has functioned 
as Pompidou’s Ehrlichman, Haldeman 
and Kissinger. Jobert, who has an 
American wife and a son in the Amer- 
ican School of Paris, won himself many 
friends in Washington by helping with 
the difficult arrangements for the secret 
talks on Viet Nam. Though he now 
moves out of the shadows of the Elysée 
to the Quai d'Orsay, he remains Pom- 
pidou’s man, carrying out Pompidou’s 
foreign policy 

It is as yet unclear how Pompidou's 
new government will deal with France's 
continuing social unrest. There is no 
sign of an easy end to the ominous la- 
bor-government confrontation at the 
Paris Renault plant, where 7,000 em- 
ployees have been locked out since 400 
mostly foreign assembly-line workers 
began a strike for better pay and work- 
ing conditions three weeks ago. Mean- 
time, students are being actively recruit- 
ed for a series of parades throughout 
this month, which Communist Labor 
Leader Georges Seguy promises will 
fully reflect what he calls “the general 
effervescence” in post-Gaullist France 


The Chateau Besieged 


Vengeance gives strength to our 
aris 
Motto of the Barons de Portal 


The chateau itself, looming against 
the skies of Languedoc, looks like the 
scene of a Gothic melodrama. Turkeys 
roost on the veranda, and assorted dogs 
and cats prowl the courtyard where li- 
lacs bloom. In an unburied coffin lies 
the late Baron Léonce de Portal, whose 
family title dates back seven centuries 
The new baron, Jean-Louis de Portal, 
has been holding off the police at rifle 
point for more than six weeks 

The old baron was born here dur- 
ing la Belle Epoque, and grew up on 
this 314-acre estate in Saint-Nauphary, 
in southwestern France. The flourishing 
vineyards produced excellent wines, 
named for the estate, La Fumade. The 
baron married, had a son, and lived a 
life of rural gentility, trying none too 
skillfully to manage his estate, getting 
through the lean years with loans add- 
ed to the mortgage. By the end of World 
War II, the baron’s fortunes were as di- 
lapidated as his estate; his wife and son 
were dead, the vineyards diseased 
Then, in 1950, at the age of 66, the bar- 
on discovered and married an attractive 
young Polish woman, Anna Niepokul- 
wiska. She soon bore him a son, and 
then a daughter, Marie-Agnés 

His new wife also took charge of 
the chaotic houschold finances and be- 
gan checking on the baron’s various 
bills, some of which he had accepted 
without verifying. She suspected that 
neighboring tradesmen had been cheat- 
ing the unwary baron. Her accusations 
met with indignation among the towns- 
people, who had mistrusted her from 
the first—a foreigner, a Catholic in a 
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largely Protestant area, and, worst of 
all, a former domestic servant. The bar- 
oness responded by taking a number of 
disputed bills to court 

Litigation dragged through the 
years, and the family struggled on. The 
old baron suffered a paralyzing stroke 
ten years ago, the baroness continued 
trying to manage the estate. Then a lo- 
cal merchant who had long sold grain 
and seed and rented farm machinery 
to the De Portals presented a bill for 
$14,000. The family charged that it was 
a fraud. Before the matter could be re- 
solved, a judge ordered the estate sold 
at auction. Though it was worth an es- 
timated $330,000, a farmer named 
Louis Riviere made the high bid of $88,- 
000, and the outstanding mortgages 
meant there would be nothing left for 
the De Portals 

Threats. When Riviere tried to take 
over his property, the baroness met him 
at the door and threatened to kill him. 
Riviere filed charges against the baron- 
ess, who was sentenced to four months 
in jail. Rivigre again tried to take over, 
but the young baron took a pot shot at 
him and warned him away. In late Feb- 
ruary Riviére got the police to accom- 
pany him to the chateau, but when they 
tried to enter, Marie-Agnés shouted: 
“Not another step. My brother is armed 
We will fire on you and commit sui- 
cide.” A few minutes later the baroness 
returned from an errand in the village, 
got into a loud argument with the po- 
lice and was hauled off to jail. “Do not 
surrender!” she cried to the children as 
she was led away 

And so the siege began. Jean-Louis, 
by now 21, would let nobody approach 
the house except the mailman, the bak- 
er, a social worker and a doctor who 
came to treat the bedridden old baron 
Two weeks ago the baron finally died, 
at 89, but the children refused to bury 
the body until their mother returned 

The authorities agreed to drop all 
charges against the baroness, and they 
even provided a coffin for her husband 
Then new problems kept arising. Grave 
diggers who came to prepare the bar- 
on’s final resting place were driven off 
by a swarm of bees 

At last report the gendarmerie were 
still circling the chateau, the armed chil- 
dren were standing guard, and the bar- 
oness was shouting from the upper win 
dows threats of new lawsuits against all 
who had wronged the noble house of 
De Portal 


IMAGES 


Know Thyself 


Now that the Common Market is a 
booming reality, it is customary to speak 
of a species of New European. It is no 
less customary to observe that the old 
nationalism still survives. What do the 
various Europeans really think of each 
other? To find out, a London and Brus- 
sels market-research expert named Vic- 
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tor Selwyn organized a detailed ques- 
tioning of 185 selected business 
executives, lawyers and other profes- 
sionals. The results, included in the new 
Guide to National Practices in Western 
Europe, produced some familiar stereo- 
types and some surprises 

>» The Germans rated themselves 
highly on tolerance; nobody else did. 
The Germans also rated themselves 
highly fashionable; nobody else did 

> The French rated themselves 
chauvinistic, brilliant but superficial, 
and high livers. Others rated them in 
about the same way 

> Everyone thought the British had 
an admirable sense of humor. Indeed, 
there was more unanimity on this than 
on any other trait 

>» Nobody judged the Italians to 
be trustworthy—not even the Italians 
themselves 

> The Swiss rated themselves very 
highly for trustworthiness and thrift; 
the others rated them cold and miserly 

> The people most admired by Ital- 
ians were the French; the French ad- 
mired the British; the British admired 
the Dutch. Indeed the Dutch were the 
most generally admired people in Eu- 
rope, praised by everyone except the 
Belgians—their closest neighbors. The 
Belgians, in turn, were the least admired 
people, rated as undisciplined, narrow 
and, for good measure, bad drivers 

What is the practical point of all 
this? Says Selwyn: “Unless [outside] 
businessmen can come to understand 
fully Continental attitudes and customs, 
they will be at a grave disadvantage.” 
Specifically, he suggests, hire Dutch 
salesmen, but beware of Italian accoun- 
tants or Belgian chauffeurs 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Immoral but Inevitable 


Americans visiting Paris or Rome 
this spring have been a bit surprised to 
discover that most Europeans do not 
seem particularly interested in—let 
alone shocked by—the Watergate scan- 
dal. “They think wiretapping ts immor- 
al but inevitable,” says a French jour- 
nalist. It may also be, however, that 
Europeans are more intrigued by a 
spate of stories about illegal bugging 
closer to home. Items 

> In Italy 25 private detectives and 
telephone company employees have 
been arrested so far in a widening scan- 
dal involving the tapping of perhaps 
1,000 telephone lines in Rome. includ- 
ing those of politicians. businessmen 
and call girls 

> In France the left-wing weekly 
Nouvel Observateur charged recently 
that at least 1,500 Parisians “are being 
listened to by the police, espionage and 
counterespionage services.” The gov- 
ernment has not bothered to deny the 
Observateur’s accusation 

> In Britain the editor of the Rail- 
way Gazette, Richard Hope, was sus- 
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pected of passing on to the London 
Times a secret government report that 
revealed plans to phase out 60% of the 
present railway system. Hope soon dis- 
covered that both his home and office 
phones had been tapped, and it was only 
when he publicized the taps that the 
government announced that it was 
dropping the investigation 

The current furor in Italy derives 
from a complaint by a Roman journal- 
ist last fall that his telephone was being 
tapped. A crusading investigator named 
Luciano Infelisi, 33, who works for the 
Rome Magistrature as a sort of district 
attorney, decided to check further. With 
two aides, he equipped an unmarked 
van with a pair of antennas and it toured 
the center of Rome, trying to pick up the 
signals of transmitters hidden in phones 
or cables. Eventually the investigators 
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concluded that hundreds of lines were 
being tapped, including those of the 
Bank of Italy, the Communist Party, 
various newspapers and companies, the 
Knights of Malta legation to the Vati- 
can and Actress Silvana Mangano 

Investigators discovered that the In- 
terior Ministry alone had bought “sev- 
eral hundred” bugging devices since 
1969, but their search concentrated pri- 
marily on private detectives. When one 
of them was found to have two micro- 
transmitters in his office, the head of 
the Italian detectives association, Pier 
Davide Tavazzi, called a press confer- 
ence to denounce the culprit for dam- 
aging the good name of the profession 
Last week Tavazzi himself was impli- 
cated in a tapping case and was hauled 
off to Milan’s San Vittore Prison 

So far, Infelisi and a growing num- 
ber of other investigators have failed 
to net any really big fish, but they have 
obviously made a lot of people nervous. 
Last week two masked men broke into 
Infelisi’s apartment and told a maid: “It 
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was the little girl we were after.” Luck- 
ily, Infelisi and his wife had taken their 
infant daughter for a walk. But at last 
the government is tightening its laws 
against bugging. According to a draft 
put before the Cabinet last week, sen- 
tences will be increased drastically 
—from as little as 15 days in jail at pres- 
ent to three years’ imprisonment 
Italians are presumably no more 
vulnerable to bugging than are other 
Europeans. The French National As- 
sembly passed a law forbidding all 
phone tapping three years ago, but, as 
Nouvel Observateur notes, “nothing has 
changed since the law was passed.” The 
government goes right on bugging, with 
the help of some of the equipment that 
the Gestapo left behind in 1944. Not 
only do the authorities tap the phones 
of specific suspects, but there are per- 
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The disclosures have obviously made a lot of people nervous. 


manent taps even on public phone 
booths in cafés near major ministerial 
offices. Tapping is limited, according to 
one expert, only by a “shortage of funds 
for employing enough personnel to type 
up the taped conversations, and, above 
all, to Know what should be typed.” 

The West Germans, ever mindful 
of the shadow of the Gestapo, have par- 
ticularly strict laws governing official 
wiretapping, and there have been no 
bugging scandals for a long time. But 
few observers doubt that in a country 
that shelters the largest number of for- 
eign agents in Europe, a formidable 
amount of illegal wiretapping goes on 
Curiously enough, all kinds of spying 
devices are legally on sale in West Ger- 
many, but they cannot legally be used 
or even tested. Some manufacturers 
protect themselves by labeling their 
products “for export only.” 

Of Europe's major countries, Brit- 
ain offers its citizens the least legal pro- 
tection against wiretapping and yet is 
probably the least afflicted by it. As a 
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Royal committee on privacy concluded 
last year, the British still remain large- 
ly free of the suspicion that there is a 
Big Brother somewhere listening in. 
When a newspaper reported that 1,250 
telephones in Britain were legally 
bugged, the Home Office dismissed the 
estimate as “ludicrously high.” 

The Briton’s endearing assumption 
that gentlemen do not tap each other's 
telephones is, naturally, the despair of 
merchants like Mr. X, who sells all sorts 
of bugging gadgets to overseas clients 
“I find it horrifying,” he says, “that we 
are in the Common Market with the 
Germans, the French and the Italians, 
who know all about this equipment and 
don't feel too many moral qualms about 
using it.” There are probably no more 
than 20 British companies, he laments, 
that even bother to “sweep” their board 
rooms for bugs that have been planted 
by their competitors. “Britain is virgin 
territory,” he concludes, “and it had bet- 
ter wake up!” No doubt, it will 





THE PHILIPPINES 


Learning How to Fight 


Jet planes scar the countryside 
with napalm and fragmentation bombs. 
Warships and artillery bombard areas 
suspected of harboring guerrillas. In- 
fantrymen burn huts. As villages and 
crops are destroyed, hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens are left homeless and 
hungry. Meanwhile, the guerrillas grow 
stronger and bolder. Hit-and-run ha- 
rassment has escalated to well-orga- 
nized offensives. Last week the army 
lost 28 men as it broke a week-long siege 
of a town housing two beleaguered com- 
panies of constabulary troops. 

It all sounds a little like Viet Nam 
In fact, the intensifying conflict between 
the Philippine government and Moslem 
insurgents in the southern Philippines 
is notably different in at least one re- 
spect: no foreign power is yet directly 
involved on either side. Though the U.S 


The Rebels: “I Learned It from the Movies” 


Though the government-controlled 
Philippine press reports little about the 
worsening war with Moslem guerrillas, 
military leaders speak freely with for- 
eign correspondents. The rebels are 
more elusive. TIME Correspondent Da- 
vid Aikman made contact with a band 
of them last week on Basilan Island 
His report: 


CCOMPANIED by an 

intermediary—a civilian 
Moslem who sympathizes with 
the rebel soldiers—I set out 
from Basilan City in a mo- 
torized outrigger called a 
pump boat. We rode through 
the tranquil coastal waters for 
30 minutes, then turned into 
a narrow creek canopied with 
palm fronds. It was another 
30 minutes before we reached 
the rendezvous point—a lone- 
ly clearing on a coconut 
plantation. 

The rebels wandered in 
slowly, a dozen of them, rifles 
swinging from their shoulders 
like coolie poles. Some had 
British-made grenades slung 
from their belts. All were bare- 
foot, but a few wore red head- 
bands that lent their otherwise 
raggle-taggle appearance a 
sort of rakish ferocity. Their 
leader—a slight young man 
with a goatee and darting eyes 
—identified himself as Usham 
Ambihal, 28, a former coco- 
nut-farm laborer. 

Ambihal did most of the 
talking, but the others chimed 
in from time to time. They 
seemed almost completely ig- 


norant of the campaigns of Moslem in- 
surgents on other islands in the region, 
but they conveyed a sense of desperate 
frustration and determination about 
their own situation. 

“We have been fighting for some 
four months, and we are willing to go 
on fighting for years if it takes that,” 
said Ambihal. “We are fighting because 
we cannot get land and because if we 
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traditionally supplies arms to the Phil- 
ippines, it has not increased its aid be- 
cause of the rebellion. As for the in- 
surgents, there is some evidence that 
their weapons are smuggled in by speed- 
boats from the Malaysian state of Sabah 
(see map page 37), and that faraway 
Libya stands ready to finance fellow 
Moslems. But there has been no overt 
intervention, so far, on their behalf. 

Nevertheless, the Philippine conflict 
threatens to replace Viet Nam as Asia's 
ugliest war. Casualty figures are unre- 
liable, but each side claims to be killing 
its enemies at a rate of up to 100 a week 
Other kinds of casualties may well run 
higher. “My husband was a farmer,” 
says Mrs. Alayna Sosokan. “The sol- 
diers told him to lie on his stomach, and 
then they shot him, along with four oth- 
er men. Then the homes were burned.” 
Army officers, for their part, tell grue- 
some tales of soldiers being mutilated 
by the guerrillas. 

Ironically, President Ferdinand 


surrender our arms, the government 
troops and the Ilagas [Christian vigilan- 
tes} will kill us all. We have already lost 
lives and property, and the government 
should be made to pay us back for this 
But an amicable settlement is impos- 
sible now. We cannot trust the govern- 
ment. At the beginning, we didn’t seek 
independence. But now we feel it is our 
only choice.” 

| asked how Ambihal’s men ob- 
tained their weapons and whether they 
were being helped by any foreigners. 
“You are the first foreigner we 
have seen,” Ambihal replied 
He had bought his own rifle, 
he added, from somebody con- 
nected with the Philippine 
army. It had cost him 3,000 
pesos ($450), the equivalent of 

more than two years’ wages 
None of his band had re- 
ceived any formal training for 
combat, Ambihal said. “I in- 
struct the men myself,” he ex- 
plained. “I learned it from the 
movies.” The others guffawed 
“It is hard to fight planes 
though,” Ambihal added ear- 
nestly. “We are short of many 
things to fight with, and we will 

accept help from anyone.” 
When we made our way 
slowly back down the winding 
creek to the sea, we found a 
guard posted at the mouth of 
the stream. “How long have 
you been fighting the govern- 
ment?” | asked. “Seven years,” 
he answered, “I killed a gov- 
ernment officer who tried to 
take away the land I was squat- 
ting on.” As our boat moved 
away, he faded into the idyl- 
lic setting of blue waters, gold- 
en shores and swaying coconul 

trees 
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INSURANCE. 


There are two kinds of insurance agents. 
Those who work for only one company 
and independent agents who represent many 
companies. 

All of Crum & Forster’s 6,300 agents are 
independent. They handle our property and 
casualty insurance and other companies’ 
insurance as well. So when they make a 
recommendation, they have no obligation to 
suggest our insurance. Or anybody else’s. 

This independence obviously frees the 
agent to give you the kind of objective advice 
you already expect from an accountant or 
a lawyer. 

if one of our agents examines your situation 
and then recommends one of our competitors’ 
policies, he’s simply doing the job you and we 
want him to do. You get the right coverage 
at the right price. When you're satisfied, 
he knows you'll continue to do business with 
him. And we're motivated constantly to 
improve our coverage and service. 

So far, we’ve done extremely well amid 
this unusually intense competition. 

Our companies provide personal and business 
insurance that ranges from homeowners, 

auto, boat and marine, to workmen's compen- 
sation policies. And in a field of over 

2,700 property and casualty insurance groups, 
we're number 16. Our total premium volume is 


$666.8 million, our net worth is $432.4 million, 
and our assets are over $1.4 billion. 

For over 75 years, we've been writing 
insurance only through independent agents. 
And while everything in our experience has 
proven the value to you of using them, it’s 
just as important for you to get the right one. 

There are over 300,000 independent agents 
in the country. But, as we said, only 6,300 
of them have been appointed to handle 
Crum & Forster. We make sure all of our 
agents are insurance professionals who have 
established their personal and professional 
reputations in their communities. 

Call 800-447-4700 toll-free anytime. 

We'll be glad to tell you the names of the 
Crum & Forster agents near you. (In 
Illinois, call 800-322-4400.) Each of them 
would be glad to sit down with you and 
appraise your insurance situation and to 
then give you his expert, objective opinion— 
without any obligation to you. Or to us. 

We're glad to recommend him. Even 
though he may not always recommend us. 


CRUM< FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE POLICY MAKERS. 














Four years old and he’s in 
the lap of the gods. His first 
real live clown— you won't see 
another moment like it. 

And you can bring it all 
back while the spell is still in 
the air with the 60-second 
pictures you get with this 
camera. 


Our Square Shooter 2. 

This Polaroid Land 
camera is only $24.95* and it 
is equipped like cameras 


costing $20 more. 
Anelectric eye and 


* 
electronic shutter set your 
exposures automatically, 
even for flash. 


The built-in flash takes 


inexpensive flashcubes, and 
even tells you when all 4 
€ flashes are used. 
You use Polaroid’s face- 


in-the-square viewfinder. Just 
fit the little square to the 
subject’s face. It gives you the 
best distance for most shots, 
the best distance for flash. 

You also get Polaroid’s 
sharp 3-element focusing 
lens. Unlike inexpensive 
“fixed focus” lenses, it focuses 
from 3" feet to infinity. 

And Polaroid’s snap-in 
film packs. This is our square 
film. Strictly color—and it 
gives you the least expensive 
one-minute color pictures you 
can take. 

60 seconds. $24.95. 

The best minute of the day. 








The Polaroid minute. 
24.95 
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Marcos hardly mentioned the Moslem 
insurgency when he proclaimed martial 
law throughout the Philippines last Sep- 
tember. The major reason he cited then 
was the insurrection of a group of Mao- 
ist rebels in the far north. Now, all is rel- 
atively quiet on the northern front 
Meanwhile, Marcos has had to pour 
some 13,000 troops into the southern is- 
lands (specifically, Mindanao and the 
Sulu group). As a result, the rest of his 
70,000-man armed forces are stretched 
exceedingly thin 

Following the spread of Islam 
throughout Southeast Asia, Moslems 
dominated the southern Philippines for 
five centuries. They successfully de- 
fended their culture against the Span- 
iards who conquered the rest of the Phil- 
ippines and against the Americans who 
replaced them. A Moslem decline be- 
gan in 1938, when Commonwealth 
President Manuel Quezon proclaimed 
Mindanao the “land of opportunity,” 
and Christian Filipinos from the crowd- 
ed north started moving in. Better ed- 
ucated, the Christians gained control of 
Moslem land and of the region’s econ- 
omy. They also practiced religious dis- 
crimination in employment and educa- 
tion. Though the Moslems number 
more than 2,000,000, they now repre- 
sent only about one-third of the region's 
total population 

Disputes over land ownership 
—some of them caused by opportunistic 
Moslems who sold the same piece of 
property to different people—finally 
erupted into sectarian violence in late 
1969. Christian immigrants formed 
quasi-vigilante groups called Iagas 
(rats) to ward off Moslems who were 
trying to seize land. The Moslems 
formed terrorist gangs known as Bar- 
racudas and Blackshirts. As the com- 
munal violence spread, young Moslem 
intellectuals began to oppose not only 
the Christian settlers and the govern- 
ment but even their own elderly Mos- 
lem leaders, whom they accused of cor- 
ruption. The young dissidents preached 
secession. 

The militants did not get far, 
though, until Marcos made a mistake 
last September: he included Mindanao 
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in the martial law decree prohibiting the 
possession of firearms. To the Filipino 
Moslems, who regard guns as their most 
prized possessions, it was a direct threat. 
With a speed and solidarity that took 
the Philippine authorities by surprise, 
hundreds of hitherto law-abiding Mos- 
lems took to the hills. Since then, the 
hundreds have grown into thousands. 
Moslem insurgents are now estimated 
to number 13,500 in eastern Mindanao 
and 6,000 in the Sulu islands, chiefly Ba- 
silan and Jolo. 

Impressive. Though their leader- 
ship varies, the best-trained and best- 
equipped groups seem to be under the 
command of well-educated militants in 
their late 20s. Knowledge of the hilly 
terrain helps make the Moslem rebels 
impressive foes. “These people are bet- 
ter fighters than the Viet Cong.” says a 
Filipino colonel who spent 13 months 
in Viet Nam. “This is the cream of the 
Philippine army down here and they are 
teaching us how to fight.” 

Apparently recognizing his difficult 
situation, President Marcos has lately 
been attempting conciliation along with 
military force. He acknowledged last 
month that the largely impoverished 
Moslems have legitimate grievances 
and promised them a larger share in his 
so-called “new society.” “We must give 
the Moslems what they are entitled to 
—a share not only in government but 
also in the rewards of our progress.” 
To that end, Marcos pledged more op- 
portunities for young Moslems to study 
at universities and to enter the Chris- 
tian-dominated Philippine Military 
Academy. Last week he also dispatched 
an engineering battalion to Mindanao 
to work on electrification projects in 
Moslem communities. But such gestures 
may be too little, too late. In guerrilla 
wars, they often are. 


GHANA 
The Burdens of Debt 


Ever since the 1966 overthrow 
of Ghana’s President and self-styled 
Osagyefo (Redeemer), the late Kwame 
Nkrumah, his once prosperous country 
has borne the burden of the $1 billion 
in foreign debts that Nkrumah left be- 
hind. When a group of army officers 
under Colonel Ignatius Kutu Acheam- 
pong seized power last year, they de- 
cided to solve the problem by repudi- 
ating a $94 million obligation to Britain 
(on the grounds that it had been in- 
curred through corruption) and by de- 
claring an indefinite moratorium on 
much of the remaining debt. A few 
months later, Acheampong proclaimed 
Ghanaian control over “the command- 
ing heights of the economy” and 
nationalized 55% of the country’s 
foreign-owned gold, diamond and 
timber operations 

These solutions have proved inef- 
fective. Credit in most Western coun- 
tries dried up completely, and Ghana 
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was obliged to pay cash for its vital im- 
ports. Food shortages quickly devel- 
oped, and prices skyrocketed. Acheam- 
pong’s National Redemption Council 
put up $23 million in subsidies to keep 
down the price of imported food. The 
plan worked well for a while, but smug- 
glers began buying up the cheap food 
and peddling it in neighboring Togo in 
exchange for such luxury items as whis- 
ky and cigarettes that were short in 
Ghana 

To make matters worse, the colo- 
nels seemed determined to turn Ghana 
into one big boot camp by “drilling” 
people—forcing them to run and roll 
on the ground at gunpoint—for the 
slightest offense. A number of civil ser- 
vants have found themselves drilled for 
reporting late to work, and one customs 
inspector at Accra airport suffered the 
same punishment for daring to check a 
Cabinet Minister's baggage. 

Boon. The only thing that has saved 
Ghana from economic disaster is a steep 
rise in the world price of cocoa, which 
has doubled since the Redemption 
Council came to power. Since Ghana 
produces more than one-third of the 
world’s cocoa and depends on it for 70% 
of its foreign exchange, the boon has 
given Acheampong a chance to try to re- 
store Ghana's credit overseas. He is said 
to be ready to negotiate a rescheduling 
of the country’s debts, but he is hoping 
for some very sweet terms: a ten-year 
moratorium and then a 50-year repay- 
ment period. 

Once these negotiations are out of 
the way, Acheampong will have a 
chance to think about holding elections 
and returning the country to civilian 
rule. But all this will be out of the ques- 
tion, he says, “as long as there is work 
to be done getting Ghana back on its 
feet.” Given the scope of the job, that 
may be a very long time indeed. 





GHANA'S COLONEL IGNATIUS ACHEAMPONG 
For any offense, some “drilling.” 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
Acres for Sale? 


Should Israelis be allowed to buy 
land in the Arab territories that have 
been occupied since 1967? That ques- 
tion, deriving from the broader prob- 
lem of what to do about the occupied 
territories, will be a major issue in the 
forthcoming election campaign, and Is- 
rael’s dominant Labor Party is sharply 
divided. 

Defense Minister Moshe Dayan has 
asked Prime Minister Golda Meir to 
agree to such purchases, but so far there 
has been no decision. According to a 
Dayan aide, there are tens 
of thousands of acres of 
land in the occupied ar- 
eas that could be bought 
from Arab landowners 
who are willing to sell; 
purchases have been held 
up for lack of a govern- 
ment policy. 

Leading doves in the 
Cabinet, such as Finance 
and Commerce Minister 
Pinhas Sapir and Foreign 
Affairs Minister Abba 
Eban, are opposed to land 
purchases on the ground 
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MOSHE DAYAN. that they would make 


a peace agreement that 
much harder to obtain. Dayan main- 
tains that “facts must be created in the 
territories,” since the Arab states show 
no inclination to come to terms, Other 
leaders are urging a compromise—per- 
mitting land purchases, but only under 
army supervision. 

Dayan, who runs ahead of all other 
politicians in the polls, has thrown down 
the gauntlet to party leaders on this and 
other issues in the past few weeks. He 
has warned that he will not join a new 
government after the fall elections if it 
is run by a dove on a dovish platform. 
The alternative could be for Dayan to 
join forces with religious and right-wing 
elements; Dayan believes that he can 
take enough votes away from Labor to 
frighten the party leaders into giving 
him his way. 


Cutting Castro’s Costs 


The Soviets are fed up with the cost 
of shipping oil all the way from the 
U.S.S.R. to Cuba. Or so they have 
evidently told Venezuela's Lorenzo 
Fernandez, the candidate 
of the ruling Social Chris- 
tian Party in next Decem- 
ber's presidential elec- 
tions. During a visit to 
Moscow. Fernandez was 
informed that the Soviets 
would be delighted to 
pay the bill if Venezuela 
would sell oil directly to 
Cuba. Such a move would 
not only eliminate the ex- 
pense of shipping the oil; 
it would also be the first 
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major breach in the eco- 
nomic wall that the USS. 
and the Organization of 
American States have 
built around Cuba. No 
deal has so far been 
worked out, but the fact 
that certain people in 
Fernandez’s campaign 
are spreading the story 
suggests just how much 
importance they are at- 
taching to maintaining a 
defiant attitude toward Washington. 


The Wrong Datsun 


The Middle Eastern “war of the 
spooks” is now a three-cornered battle. 
Not only are Israeli agents and Pales- 
tinian guerrillas zapping one another in 
an underground duel, but Jordanian op- 
eratives have joined in. 

In a residential area of Beirut large- 
ly inhabited by Palestinians, a garaged 
Datsun suddenly exploded in a shower 
of metal. The owner could not under- 
stand why, but the police could. In the 
same garage stood another Datsun 
owned by Ziad Helou, one of four men 
identified as the assassins who shot 
down Jordanian Premier Wasfi Tell out- 
side the Cairo-Sheraton Hotel in 1971. 

Tell, whose death seems in retro- 
spect to have been a major turning point 
in the evolution of Palestinian violence, 
had been appointed by 
King Hussein to restore 
royal authority and en- 
force law-and-order on 
the refugee guerrillas. He 
did just that, ruthlessly ex- 
ecuting guerrillas as he 
went, and thus marking 
himself for eventual as- 
sassination. His death was 
the first appearance of the 
now notorious Black Sep- 
tember terrorists. 

The four assassins, 
never brought to trial, 
were quietly released a 
year ago by Egyptian au- 
thorities. Now, apparent- 
ly, Jordanian vigilantes are after them. 
The would-be avengers were so inex- 
pert, however, that they not only timed 
their bomb wrong but tucked it under 
the wrong Datsun. At least Helou as- 
sumed so. He cried publicly for the Leb- 
anese government to protect him from 
“acts of sabotage by the Jordanian, 
American and Israeli in- 
telligence departments.” 


Not a Pfennig 


Many NATO diplo- 
mats are somewhat dis- 
mayed by West German 
Finance Minister Helmut 
Schmidt's views on help- 
ing to pay US. troop costs 
in Europe. Schmidt's po- 
sition: “Nota pfennig.” 

The biennial negotia- 
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HELMUT SCHMIDT 


MAO TSE-TUNG 





tions on new terms for the 
U.S.—West German offset 
agreements are to start 
within a matter of weeks, 
since the current agree- 
ment expires at the end 
of June. According to 
one reliable diplomatic 
source, Schmidt has been 
in “an unusually arrogant 
mood.” In what may or 
may not be a negotiating 
tactic, he has told other 
officials that congressional sentiment in 
favor of the Mansfield amendment to 
reduce troops does not matter, that Nix- 
on has pledged to keep all troops in Eu- 
rope, and will do so even if the Ger- 
mans refuse all payments. “He's got to 
keep his word, otherwise he undermines 
the Western Alliance,” Schmidt was 
quoted as saying. “What matters is what 
Nixon knows, not what Congress says.” 


Confucius Says 


Hovering in the twilight of life at 
the age of 79, Mao Tse-tung seems to 
be becoming ever more Confucian. Re- 
cent pictures of him receiving visitors 
in his book-lined study indicate that he 
spends much of his time there, and he 
gave visiting Japanese Premier Tanaka 
several volumes of Confucianist com- 
mentaries on Ch'u poetry (the historical 
state of Ch’u is Mao's birthplace). Chi- 
na watchers believe that 
they have seen signs of 
Mao's beginning to turn 
inward, to reflect on him- 
self in the light of Con- 
fucian philosophy. From 
a Confucian bit of advice 
about grain storage, given 
to the last Emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, comes 
Mao’s latest slogan for 
his waiting countrymen: 
“Dig tunnel deep, store 
grain everywhere, never 
seek hegemony.” 
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Fly Me—Fly Whom? 


Though Tokyo and Peking have re- 
cently exchanged ambassadors, the Jap- 
anese are discovering that it is not so 
easy to switch alliances. Take air trav- 
el, for instance. Premier Tanaka wants 
to conclude an aviation agreement with 
the mainland, but Peking has indicated 
that he can have no such agreement un- 
less Japan curtails air ties with Taiwan 
A solution will not be easy. Besides be- 
ing lucrative (37 Japan Air Lines flights 
a week, as well as 21 China Airlines 
flights), the Taiwan connection ts 
backed by many members of Tanaka's 
own Liberal Democratic Party. Already 
angered by the cutting of diplomatic re- 
lations with Taiwan, these members 
could threaten party unity at a time 
when Tanaka already faces mounting 
left-wing opposition in the Diet. Tana 
ka remains optimistic, telling aides 
“You must have long-range vision.” 
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You've been late just once too often. And now people who would have 
waited an eternity for you, won’t sit still for it. What you need is 
something that will prompt you to be on time—an Accutron” watch 

Unlike ordinary watches which have balance wheels, 
Accutron has a tuning fork movement. So you’re guaranteed the 
exact time to within a minute a month.* 

After all, why keep people waiting so they have time to sit 
around and count your faults? 


BULOVA ACCUTRON. 


The faithful tuning fork watch. 
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Along with the freaky spring weath- 
er, who should be rolling through the 
Southland but redheaded Stripper Tem- 
pest Storm, 45, the last of the big-time 
burlesque queens. This time around she 
appeared with a rock group called the 
James Gang and had a string of brand- 
new bookings: the college circuit. Tem- 
pest likes it fine. “College guys always 
used to pile into B-houses on Friday and 
Saturday nights, but now to have 3,000 
or 4,000 jumping up and yelling right 
on the campus—wow!” Do the students 
ask her questions? “The girls do. Mostly 
they want to know where I| buy my lin- 
gerie.” Was she thinking about retiring? 
“| could teach. Girls still need to know 
poise, finesse and femininity.” 

a 

It was one down and perhaps one 
up for Muhammad Ali. On the way to a 
possible match with new Heavyweight 
Champion George Foreman, Ali lost a 
twelve-round decision in San Diego to 
an unknown ex-Marine named Ken 
Norton. The unexpected loss probably 
scotched Ali's chances of sharing a rec- 
ord $6 million-to-$10 million purse with 
Foreman. As consolation, the ex-champ 
may get a crack at another title—pro- 
fessor of poetry at Oxford. “This is not 
simply a joke,” said Dr. Duncan Mac- 
leod, a fellow of St. Catherine's Col- 
lege, who wants to nominate Ali for the 
chair. “It may be time for ephemeral 
poets such as Ali to be recognized.” The 
fighter’s top-rated opponent in the com- 
ing vote by 30,000 Oxonians is British 
Poet Stephen Spender, heavily backed 
by W.H. Auden. So far, no one was plac- 
ing odds 

i 

Singer Alice Cooper is the head 
ghoul of Grand Guignol rock. Painter 
Salvador Dali is the grand Dada of shock 
work art. What could be more fitting 
than that Salvador should paint Alice? 
Or that Alice should pose wearing a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of borrowed jewels 
and surrounded by a coffee éclair, ants 


ALICE COOPER & SALVADOR DALI 
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ECDYSIAST TEMPEST STORM 
On the college circuit. 


and a soft watch? But it wasn’t just a 
painting. Unveiled in Manhattan last 
week was a chronological hologram—a 
three-dimensional photograph inside a 
continuously turning cylinder. Dali 
chose Cooper for this novel portrait, he 
said, because Alice is “the best expo- 
nent of total confusion I know.” 
a 

Back in Viet Nam to cover the af- 
termath of the war for The New York- 
er, Author Frances FitzGerald paid a visit 
to Quang Ngai, a coastal lowlands prov- 
ince particularly vulnerable to Viet 
Cong incursions. While there, FitzGer- 
ald, the author of Fire in the Lake, a 
bestselling book about American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, and Dan- 
iel Southerland of the Christian Science 
Monitor were picked up by the Viet 
Cong, questioned and then released two 
days later. “Actually we asked them 
more questions than they asked us,” said 
Southerland. They were the first West- 
ern reporters to be captured since the 
January cease-fire took effect 

. 

A good many Christian eyebrows 
were raised when Billy Graham, in the 
course of a press conference while vis- 
iting South Africa, proposed that rap 
ists be castrated (TIME, April 2). A 
group of black ministers from the Twin 
Cities even threatened to boycott the 
evangelist’s July crusade in their area 
Returning home, Graham acknowl- 
edged that his statement was “an off- 
hand, hasty, spontaneous remark” that 
he had immediately regretted. But Gra- 
ham could not help preaching a little 
“It is interesting that the thought of cas- 
tration stirs a far more violent reaction 





than the idea of rape itself,” he noted 
“Perhaps this is part of our permissive 
society's sickness.” 

o 

“An egregious insult to all our re- 
turning prisoners,” said Secretary of 
Defense Elliot L. Richardson. “The rot- 
tenest, most miserable performance by 
any One individual in the history of 
our country,” declaimed Congressman 
Robert H. Steele of Connecticut. The 
cause of their indignation was Actress- 
Activist Jane Fonda; in a television in- 
terview, she asserted that the returning 
P.O.W.s who said they had been tor- 
tured were “liars and hypocrites.” Later 
Fonda backed down, but not out, of the 
controversy. “It would be foolish for 
anyone to say there was no torture,” 
she admitted. “But it is a lie to say that 
torture was the policy of the North Viet- 
namese.” She did not say that her ex- 
pertise was based on one short visit to 
North Viet Nam, where she talked to 
eight P.O.W.s but saw no camps 

. 

Over the years, Tough-Guy Actor 
Edward G. Robinson pul together one of 
the finest private art collections in the 
world: his “children,” as he called 
his impressionist and postimpressionist 
paintings. Indeed, the works that he left 
when he died two months ago were his 
“second family.” The first had gone in 
1957 when he was forced by a divorce 
settlement to sell 58 paintings and one 
bronze, which Greek Shipping Magnate 
Stavros Niarchos bought for $3,250,000 
Struggling with bad health, Robinson, 
63, returned to film work, bought back 
14 masterworks from Niarchos and 
rebuilt his collection. Appraised at 
$5,125,000, Robinson's second collec- 
tion of 88 paintings was snapped up by 
Manhattan's Knoedler Gallery, whose 
head is Dr. Armand Hammer, chairman 
of the Occidental Petroleum Corp 

a 

Ada Beatrice Queen Victoria Lou- 
isa Virginia Smith, nicknamed “Brick- 
top” because of her red hair, has come 
a long way from West Virginia. She 
gained fame and fortune at her night- 
clubs in Paris, Rome and Mexico City, 


BRICKTOP & JOSEPHINE BAKER 





You say death ain’t bad but taxes are killing you? 


“Don’t give up the ship!” 
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Honda Civic. 
high cost of learning. 


One thing’s for sure. It costs power front disc brakes, and 
a bundle to get through college = four-speed synchromesh trans- 
these days. Some say more than mission. They’re all standard, 
$20,000 for four years. And it’s | whether you buy the two-door 





likely to get worse. sedan or the hatchback. So is 
We can’t do much about the powerplant; a totally new 
the cost of getting through school. transversely mounted, overhead 
But we have done something cam engine that’s calculated to 
about the cost of getting around keep you in front of the class. 
while you’re there. It’s called the The point is this: we say the 


Civic”and it boasts nice math: | Honda Civic will give you a 

You can buy one for $2150*and remarkable ride for your money. 

get up to 30 miles to a gallon. And since experience is the best 
But don’t let the low price __ teacher, all we ask is a test drive. 

fool you. This is one economy If we make the grade, you'll buy 

car you'll need no apologies for. a Honda. With the money you 

Consider: front wheel drive, save you can take another course. 

rack and pinion steering, inde- 

pendent four-wheel suspension, The New Honda Civic. 


It will get you where you're going. 


PHONE 800-243-6000 TOLL-FREE FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST HONDA AUTOMOBILE OEA ER IN ( wwec TICUT CALL 1-800-882-6500). “SUGGESTED RETAIL May gen SEDAN 
($2225 FOR HATCHBACK MODEL) mcr ADD ABOUT $13. DEALER PREPARATION, TRANS ALON, TAX ANO LICENSE exe 21973 AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC, 








2. He also found it gave hima : 
I. In the 1924 Backwater Open, cleaner taste. Just like today’s 3.With Parliament, you never 
Duffer McGee found biting on his Parliament, with the recessed taste a filter. Just rich, clean flavor. 
cigarette holder made him feel filter that’s tucked back, away And that’s an improvement, no 
better about his bad slice. from your lips. matter how you slice it. 


The Parliament recessed filter. 
It works like a cigarette holder works. 


Kings: 16mg 
100’s: 19mg! 
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PEOPLE 


entrancing countless fans with her whis- 
pered songs, cigar and feather boa. She 
taught the Duke of Windsor to black-bot- 
tom; Cole Porter wrote Miss Otis Re- 
grets for her. In Manhattan last week a 
gaggle of old friends, including ex-Fo- 
lies-Bergére Star Josephine Baker and 
Singer Mabel Mercer, showed up as 
Bricktop opened her own room— 
“Bricktop’s”—at Huntington Hartford's 
Show Magazine Club. Why did she go 
back to work at 78? “It’s nice to be min- 
gling around,” said Bricktop. “Not 
working nights began to wear on me.” 
6 

For Britons, it was bad enough that 
London Bridge was dismantled and 
moved to Lake Havasu City, Ariz. Now 
the century-old Albert Bridge, with its 
Maypole-like piers, is being threatened 
—by automobiles. Closed a year ago to 
have its underpinnings shored up, the 
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POET ROBERT GRAVES 
The last Victorian. 


bridge should be opened just for pedes- 
trians and small shops, its friends say. 
Heading the campaign to ban cars is 
the Duchess of St. Albans, who invited 
Poet Robert Graves over from Majorca 
to give her a hand. “He is one of the 
last Victorians,” she said. Graves, 77, 
helped the Duchess and Poet Laureate 
Sir John Betjeman collect 1,000 signa- 
tures on a petition and dutifully blew 
up a balloon for photographers 
. 

He was just “an eagle beating his 
wings against the cage,” argued the el- 
oquent defense attorney for Psychedelic 
Guru Timothy Leary, who had taken it 
on the lam from a California prison 
where he was serving a One- to ten-year 
sentence for possession of marijuana. 
Leary had escaped in what his lawyer 
described as a state of involuntary LSD 
flashback intoxication. The San Luis 
Obispo jurors were not impressed. It 
took them only 90 minutes to turn 
Leany from an eagle to a common jail- 
bird again. He now faces a possible six 
months to five years for the escape that 
could be tacked on to his original mar- 
ijuana conviction. 
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Ips you protect a young friend. 


You can find the father in every little boy with a camera that doesn’t hold you 
back, a camera responsive enough to catch the fleeting expression. 

From the moment you pick it up, you're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T. This is 
the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on your subject. The viewfinder 
gives you all the information needed for correct exposure and focusing. Because you 
never have to look away from the finder to adjust a Minolta SR-T, you're ready to 
catch the one photograph that could never be taken again. 


You can say a lot about compassion 
with a Minolta SR-T camera. For more 
information, see your photo dealer or 
write Minolta Corp., 2! Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10003. In 
Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 
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Light on Lost Epochs 


Digging at widely separated sites 
one on an island in the Aegean Sea, 
the other in western Iran—two teams 
of archaeologists recently made discov- 
eries that may require passages of an- 
cient history to be rewritten. Already, 
the objects uncovered by the scientists 
are shedding new light on two mighty 
empires of antiquity. 

The first find was reported by Greek 
archaeologists, who for the past six 
years have been excavating the remains 
of an important center of the highly ad- 
vanced Minoan civilization: a city that 
was buried under a blanket of ash and 
dust when the volcanic island of Thera 
(Santorini) erupted in a great explosion 
about 1500 B.C. Until now, the most 
important treasures unearthed by the 
diggers on Thera were several exqui- 
sitely beautiful frescoes; they show such 
tranquil scenes as swallows frolicking 
amid spring blossoms, two boys play- 
fully boxing, and a man apparently 
kneeling in worship (TIME, Feb. 28, 
1972). But they offer few hints about 
the naval power that helped Thera ac- 
quire its great wealth. 

Epic. The archaeologists have now 
found such evidence. Digging out an- 
other buried house last summer, they 
discovered fragments of a frieze paint- 
ed in a continuous strip on three of its 
walls, Partially restored by experts of 
Athens’ Byzantine Museum, the im- 
pressive 21-ft.-long wall painting 
portrays a detailed, DeMille-like 
epic of invasion and bloodshed. Spy- 
ridon Marinatos, the chief excavator 
and director of Greece’s department 
of antiquities, compares it to the 
Hiad. “Homer is poetry in words,” 
he says. “This is poetry in color.” 

The painting, which consists of a 
series of miniature scenes, none 
more than 16 inches high, portrays 
a battle between a fleet of Minoan 
ships and an enemy flotilla off a 
coastal city. Following their victory, 
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the Minoans land, sack the city and 
make off with its valuables. The battle 
is vividly re-created; men can be seen 
falling from sinking ships and drown- 
ing, women jump in despair off tow- 
ers, and soldiers lead away looted cat- 
tle and sheep. In other panels, the 
conquerors are welcomed by the in- 
habitants of two other cities. This ac- 
tivity takes place against a landscape 
populated by lions, deer, panthers, leop- 
ards and even a griffin, the mythical 
creature with the head and wings of 
an eagle and the body of a lion 

From the faces of the people and the 
type of sheep they raised, Marinatos 
concludes that the action occurred on 
the coast of Libya. Either allies or col- 
onies of the Minoans, the two friendly 
cities had apparently summoned naval 
help against a rival city. If Marinatos is 
correct, the frieze extends by at least a 
thousand years the known history of 
Libya; until now scholars have thought 
that the earliest reference to Libya was 
in the chronicles of Herodotus, written 
about 450 B.C. The frieze also strongly 
suggests that Thera prospered through 
trade and occasionally conquest. For 
these reasons, Marinatos is convinced 
that the frieze is “the most valuable his- 
torical document that we have obtained 
so far from the Bronze Age.” 

The Middle East discovery was 
made last Christmas Eve by a French- 
led team of archaeologists. While dig- 
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ging at the ancient imperial Persian city 
of Susa in western Iran, they suddenly 
struck a large stone object. As they ex- 
citedly removed more earth, fingers, 
then a hand and finally most of a human 
figure emerged. Even though the head 
and shoulders were missing, hieroglyph- 
ics on the carved belt of the more than 
seven-foot-high, four-ton statue indicat- 
ed that it was a figure of Darius the 
Great, one of the most powerful rulers 
of the ancient world 

During his reign, which lasted from 
522 to 485 B.C., Darius controlled a vast 
empire that stretched from the coast of 
North Africa to India. Apart from the 
fact that he was renowned as a lawgiver 
and statesman, most details of his life 
and that of the Achaemenian dynasty 
—which ruled ancient Persia for two 
centuries—are shrouded in the mists of 
the past. The great bas-reliefs that Da- 
rius ordered carved into a cliffside in Be- 
histun, some 150 miles to the north of 
Susa, for instance, tell of his accession to 
the throne and his triumph over ene- 
mies. But they are too fragmentary to 
offer a full historical record, 

Portrait. The statue of Darius 
should provide many missing details 
Unearthed at the entrance of a newly 
discovered hilltop building near a pal- 
ace built by Darius, the figure is execut- 
ed in the fashionable Egyptian style of 
the day: dressed in robes, the king has 
his left foot forward, his left arm against 
his chest, and wears on his belt a dagger 
in a sheath decorated with winged bulls. 
According to the inscriptions, Darius 
(“the King of Kings, the King of the 
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SUBJECT PEOPLES ENGRAVED ON STATUE’S BASE 


EA HEADLESS FIGURE OF DARIUS THE GREAT 


DROWNING SAILORS ON THERA FRIEZE 





“How can I make sure that 
my grandson gets a share of 
my life insurance money?” 


Make sure that your 
insurance company lists him 
as a beneficiary. 


The number of beneficiaries named 
is up to the policyowner. And he can 
specify exactly how he'd like the money 
to be shared 

Adding a beneficiary is a simple 
process. So is changing beneficiaries. 

All you have to do is notify your 
life insurance company in writing, and 
they'll take it from there. 


We're bringing you these messages 
to answer your questions. 
And here’s what we're doing to help | 
you know more. 

We're maintaining a field force 
of over 200,000 agents, trained to 


answer your questions about life 
insurance. On the spot. 

We'll send you a personal 
answer to any questions that you 
may have about life insurance or the 
life insurance industry. 

We'll send you a free copy of a 
64-page booklet “Understanding 
Your Life Insurance” that answers 
the questions that people ask most 
about life insurance. 


So let us hear from you. 

Just send your card or letter to 
our central source of information: the 
Institute of Life Insurance, Dept. A-2, 
277 Park Ave , New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Your life insurance companies. 
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SCIENCE 


People, the King of this Great Earth”) 
had the statue carved in Egypt and 
shipped to Susa, where he personally 
consecrated it. On the statue’s base are 
two rows of kneeling figures, represent- 
ing the different tribes and nations that 
lived under his rule 

Elated by the discovery, the archae- 
ologists will next turn their attention to 
the lower areas of the palace grounds 
hoping to find the statue's missing head 
which may have rolled down the hill af 
ter some ancient accident. They will be 
spurred on by the inscriptions in the 
three official languages of the empire 
Old Persian, Elamite and Akkadian—as 
well as in Egyptian hieroglyphics, In 
fact, the hieroglyphics say the statue is a 
‘portrait.” If that is indeed true, finding 
the missing head will enable modern 
man to gaze for the first time upon the 
full visage of Darius, the King of Kings 


A Soviet “Skylab” 


As usual, the Russians said not a 
word about the mission. But last month 





when the Soviet tracking ships Gaga- 
rin and Komaroyvy sailed out of the Black 
Sea, passed through the Mediterranean 
and headed full steam into the Atlan 
tic, Western observers knew that some 
thing was up. The vessels are known to 
carry elaborate electronic gear and 
serve as communications links between 
Soviet spacecraft and ground control 
lers. Last week these suspicions were 
dramatically confirmed when the Sovi 
ets orbited Salyut 2, a 17 
lab. At week's end, they were expected 
to launch a smaller Soyuz spacecraft 
that would carry cosmonauts to the 
orbital lab 

The launch of Salyut, which carries 
a cargo of scientific equipment, marked 
a resumption of the Soviet manned 
space effort after an interruption of 
nearly two years. During the last 
manned mission, in June 1971, three 
cosmonauts lived in Salyut | for almost 
24 days—longer than anyone had pre- 
viously spent in space. But the three 
crewmen were killed on their way back 
to earth; the hatch of their Soyuz space- 
craft leaked—perhaps jolted by the ret- 
rorocket firing prior to re-entry—resullt- 
ing in a fatal loss of oxygen. Since then 
Soviet engineers have redesigned the 
hatch to prevent a recurrence of the 
tragedy. As an added precaution, the 
cosmonauts will also wear their pres 
sure suits on the return flight, something 
the earlier crew had not done 

TIME’s Moscow correspondent 
John Shaw reports strong speculation 
in the Soviet capital that the cosmonauts 
will live and work aboard Salyut 2 un- 
til May Day, one of the biggest polit- 
ical holidays of the year and a time 
when the Soviet leadership likes to show 
off its accomplishments. If the mission 
is successful, the Russians may well 
steal the thunder from a US, space 
spectacular; the mid-May launch of 
Skylab, aboard which three astronauts 
are scheduled to live for 28 days 
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Money talks, 


~ but not as loud. 


Money doesn’t 
give you security. 


If you carry it and lose it, 
you can be pretty certain 
it’s gone for good. 

If you carry the 
American Express Card and 
lose it, you’re never liable 
for more than $50 in unau- 
thorized charges. And once you 
notify us, you're not liable for any 
fraudulent charges thereafter. 

But lack of security isn’t 
all that money doesn’t do for you. 


Money doesn’t guarantee 
you a hotel reservation. 


You can be a millionaire, but that 
doesn’t guarantee a room if you 
show up late. 

With the American Express 
Card, you can guarantee reserva- 
tions around the world. Just call 
(800) AE 8-5000 toll-free. Give 
your Card number to the agent 
and your room will be guaranteed 
for late arrival. 

If you change plans, simply 
cancel before 5 p.m. (local hotel 
time) to avoid being charged for 
the room. (Resort hotels require 
48 hours’ notice.) 


Money doesn’t talk 
in a foreign language. 


If you're traveling internationally 
with the American Express Card, 
you don’t have to worry about 
exchanging large sums of 
currency at the borders. It’s 
usually accepted as local currency 
just about everywhere. 
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The Card also helps elimi- 
nate the tangle of currency 
conversion. Everything you buy 
is usually written up in the 
currency ofthe country you're in. 
You get one simple bill— in 
dollars— after you get home. 


Money doesn’t 
get you more money 
in an emergency. 


If you run short of funds away 
from home, a blank check gets 
you little more than a blank 
stare. 

But as a Cardmember, you 
can get emergency cash at most 
of the 885 travel offices of the 
American Express Company, its 
subsidiaries, or representatives 
around the world. 

Just present the Card with 
your personal check and walk 
away with up to $50 in cash and 
$250 in Travelers Cheques in the 
U.S. ($450 abroad). 


Money doesn’t help you 
with your income tax. 


If you’ve ever wondered where 
all your money goes, you'll find 
the Card a blessing. 

Each month, you receive a 
statement listing all your charges 











and credits. A handy record 
come income-tax time. 


Money doesn’t let you 
“Sign & Fly.’”® 


With money, you have to 
pay for your airline tickets 
before you can get on the 
plane. 
With the American Express 
Card, you can fly anywhere in the 
world, on just about any airline, 
and take 3, 6, 9, or 12 months to 
pay for your tickets. And Sign & 
Fly carries one of the lowest 
finance charges in the business. 
Only 12% annually. Most other 
plans cost at least 50% more. 
The chart below shows the 
rates per $100 for tickets financed 
with Sign & Fly. 


Deferred 

FINANCE — Payment 
CHARGE Price 

$102.00 

103.50 

105.03 

12 8.88 6.56 106.56 


ANNUAL PERCENTAGE RATE — 12% 
No down payment 


Monthly 
Months Payments 


3 $34.00 





$2.00 


6 17.25 3.50 
9 11.67 5.03 


Money does get you 
the American Express Card. 


Now that you know what money 
won’t do for you, we hope you'll 
be moved to apply for the 
American Express Card. Just 

call 800-AE 8-5000 toll-free. Or 
pick up an application wherever 
you see a “Take One” box. The 
annual fee is $15. A small price 
for something that talks louder 
than money. 
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Start fresh with Belair. — = 


Just the right touch of menthol. 






If you like collecting, here's the ideal BE j 
gift. A “Denim Look” Tote Sack by | Lair if 
Monarch, yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Belair. 






To see over 1000 gifts, 
write for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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Taming the Tigers 


A frequent criticism lodged against 
many U.S. newspapers is that they dis- 
courage aggressive young reporters 
from doing tough exposés and offbeat 
features and waging anti-Establishment 
crusades. Eight years ago, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer Publisher Thomas Vail de- 
cided that his paper needed revitalizing. 
Over several years, he recruited nearly 
a score of new staffers who were nick- 
named “the young tigers.” He loosed 
them on the seamier side of Ohio's 
largest city, and the paper's investi- 
gative reporting blossomed. Beamed 
Vail: “Terrific, just terrific.” 

No more. Most of the orig- 
inal “tigers” have moved on 
to other jobs and they are not 
being replaced by others of 
similar temperament. “We're 
shifting gears,” says Vail, “and 
hiring guys with a track rec- 
ord of seven, eight, nine years’ 
experience.” Vail, 46, and 
his executive editor, Thomas 
Guthrie, 61, simply soured on 
the kids. “We took on a wild 
lot of young reporters,” Vail 
says. “Some of them wrote sto- 
ries that were full of inaccu- 
racies and made-up sources. 
They were fun, but they didn't 
want to do the nitty-gritty 
work it takes to be a good re- 
porter.” Adds Guthrie: “They 
had no loyalty. They wanted 
to be instant Lippmanns. Even 
their grammar was atrocious.” 
A Scotsman, Guthrie scans 
two London papers every day 
“just so | can read some de- 
cent English.” 

Youngsters who have left—and 
some who remain—view the dispute as 
a matter of principle rather than gram- 
mar. In 1971 Reporter Joe Eszterhas 
was fired after writing an embarrassing 
satire for Evergreen Review on the 
Plain Dealer's handling of its scoop on 
the My Lai massacre photos. That 
caused ill will and became part of the 
continuing friction that defined itself in 
terms of both age and politics. Junior re- 
porters began calling two older exec- 
utives “Mad Dog” and “Snake,” and 
were in turn referred to as “the Cong” 
and “the Revolutionaries.” For a while 
management fretted over a rumor that 
reporters were planning to put LSD in 
the cafeteria water fountain. 

Reflecting the turbulence, the paper 
has had four managing editors in less 
than three years. The current M.E. is 
Robert Burdock, 45. His predecessor, 
Wilson Hirschfeld, was fired after a 
stream of complaints from reporters 
that he was killing or slanting stories to 
protect friends in the city administra- 
tion. Hirschfeld, a Christian Scientist, 
also tried to reduce the paper's medical 
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coverage. Fraser Kent, a respected med- 
ical reporter, quit in disgust, for this and 
other reasons. There was also bitterness 
over Management's appeal for police as- 
sistance when Newspaper Guild mem- 
bers picketed the paper during a strike 
last October. Since December alone, six 
reporters and editors have left. The re- 
porting staff is down to 41 from a peak 
of 52 in 1968. 

The young dissidents—and some 
older staffers too—feel that the infight- 
ing has hurt the paper's editorial qual- 
ity. “We came to rely more and more 
on the wire services and the New York 
Times News Service,” says a former 





POLICE CHARGE STRIKING REPORTERS 
Shifting gears in Cleveland. 


staffer. “There wasn't time for journal- 
ism.” In fact coverage of local affairs is 
less enterprising than it was a few years 
ago. The paper's competitive position, 
however, shows no sign of being dam- 
aged. The Plain Dealer remains Ohio's 
largest daily, with a circulation of 409,- 
000. Ad linage is increasing. As far as 
Vail is concerned, the troubles have 
ended. “I've got the best management 
team I've ever had,” he says. “We're go- 
ing to be better than ever.” 


Short Takes 


> The leaking and publication of 
classified information has always been 
a murky area in criminal law, except 
when genuine military secrets are in- 
volved. Until the Pentagon papers case, 
the Government never bothered to 
prosecute. That would change radically 
if President Nixon's proposed Criminal 
Code Reform Act of 1973 is passed. 
For the first time, disclosure of any clas- 
sified material would automatically be 
considered a felony. Any future Daniel 
Ellsberg would therefore be stripped of 





the defense that the revealed data did 
not harm national security. Reporters 
would be liable for prosecution if they 
published such material. Violators 
would face possible penalties of a $50,- 
000 fine and up to seven years in pris- 
on. Vast amounts of Government doc- 
uments are classified, and if the 
Administration's proposal becomes law, 
investigative reporting would be severe- 
ly restricted. The provision, however, 
faces tough opposition in Congress. 

> One gauge of how relations be- 
tween the White House and the press 
have changed comes in a reminiscence 
by Max Frankel, who recently left the 
New York Times Washington bureau 
to become the paper's Sunday editor. 
Writing in the Columbia Forum, Fran- 
kel recalls that during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis of 1962, John Ken- 
nedy personally requested that 
the Times temporarily with- 
hold exclusive information. 
His reason: if the Russians dis- 
covered prematurely how 
much the U.S. knew about 
their installations in Cuba, 
they would “take some action 
—like activating the missiles 
—and force him to attack.” 
The request seemed reason- 
able. The previous year, how- 
ever, the Times had quashed 
its story in advance of the Bay 
of Pigs invasion. Publication in 
that case might have avoided 
an epic US. fiasco. In the mis- 
sile situation, therefore, the 
Times made a counter-request. 
As Frankel tells it: “Will the 
President give his word that he 
will shed no blood and start 
no war during the period of 
our silence? The Commander- 
in-Chief perceives no affront 
in this arrogant demand from 
the sidelines. He gives his 
word, and we delay our report for a 
day. No such bargain was ever struck 
again ... The essential ingredient was 
trust, and that was lost somewhere be- 
tween Dallas and Tonkin.” 

> Esquire Editor Harold T.P. 
Hayes, after spending 17 successful 
years with the magazine, suddenly quit 
last week only months before he was 
to succeed Publisher Arnold Gingrich. 
The reason: Hayes refused to surrender 
editorial responsibility in taking over 
the publisher's role. Gingrich pro- 
nounced himself “bitterly disappoint- 
ed” by the resignation. “He was my 
boy,” said Gingrich of his 46-year-old 
protégé. Gingrich, who must officially 
give up his title when he turns 70 in De- 
cember, now plans to act as publisher in- 
definitely. Hayes’ successor: Executive 
Editor Don Erickson, 41 

>» Headline of the week: JUDG! 
SWATS BUG BIG AN EXTRA 18 MONTHS 
—committed by the New York Daily 
News, on a story reporting that Water- 
gate Plotter G. Gordon Liddy was sen- 
tenced to an additional term for refus- 
ing to answer a grand jury's questions. 
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The Foreign Route 


With only a B average at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo, 
Ronald Koval of Dover, N.J., knew 
that he faced tough competition when 
he applied for admission to medical 
school back in 1965. So he was not sur- 
prised when each of his eight appli- 
cations was rejected, one with a curt 
note wishing him success in another 
field. But Koval refused to abandon 
his ambition to become a doctor. For 
the past seven years, he has been study- 
ing at Belgium's Free University of 
Brussels, and next month he will final- 
ly receive his M.D. degree. 

Koval is one of some 4,000 Amer- 
icans now studying for their M.Ds 


= 


at Brussels and Louvain have a total of 
more than 500 Americans. Some 800 at- 
tend the Italian university at Bologna; 
the medical school at Rome has 175 
more, many of whom make their pres- 
ence known every Thanksgiving Day by 
playing in a football game that has be- 
come known as the Pasta Bowl. Mex- 
ico’s Autonomous University of Gua- 
dalajara has the largest contingent; it 
numbers 1,300 gringos among its 4,000 
students. 

The four-year course at Guadala- 
jara resembles an American medical 
school curriculum, but education at Eu- 
ropean medical schools is considerably 
different. Because European students 
often enter medical training directly 
from high school, most schools on the 
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AMERICAN MEDICAL STUDENTS AT FREE UNIVERSITY OF BRUSSELS 


A difficult road to an M.D. degree. 


abroad. Many of them were well qual- 
ified to enter overburdened U.S, med- 
ical schools but were rejected simply be- 
cause there was no room for them. Last 
year, for example, only some 13,000 of 
35,000 would-be physicians who ap- 
plied for admission to U.S, schools were 
accepted, Of those who were turned 
down, well over 600 are trying the for- 
eign route, further swelling the ranks 
of U.S. medical students overseas. 

For those who take that route, gain- 
ing admittance to a good school may 
be a problem. For a start, many for- 
eign schools simply will not accept 
Americans. In fact, laws in The Neth- 
erlands and Switzerland restrict or deny 
admission to most foreign students. 
British medical schools give priority to 
Britons, and Canada’s world-renowned 
McGill University School of Medicine 
takes only a handful of well-qualified 
Americans annually. But there are sev- 
eral schools that do welcome U.S. med- 
ical students—if they can master the 
local language. The Belgian universities 
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Continent require six or seven years for 
an M.D. compared with only three or 
four in the U.S. Before they get their di- 
plomas, graduates of Louvain must take 
a one-year internship, while Mexican 
schools require a year of social service, 
usually in rural areas. Furthermore, 
American schools increasingly empha- 
size clinical experience and put stu- 
dents into contact with patients early 
in their training: European schools 
—which have limited teaching-hospital 
facilities—rely heavily on lectures and 
classroom work. 

Despite these differences and diffi- 
culties, most Americans complete their 
educations abroad, and manage to win 
the respect of their professors and class- 
mates. “American students are either 
exceptionally good or exceptionally 
bad,” says Dr. Antoine Dhem, a pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Louvain, “and the 
vast majority are exceptionally good,” 
Lynette Goodstine, 26, of Manchester, 
Conn., a second-year student at Lou- 
vain, has a simple explanation for 





the Americans’ success. “Anyone who 
comes here has to be motivated,” she 
says. “You have to learn a new lan- 
guage, the school is constant hard work, 
and it’s difficult to get back into the 
States to practice.” 

Before they can intern or practice 
in the U.S., American graduates of for- 
eign schools must pass a special exam- 
ination administered by the Educa- 
tional Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. Some American students 
feel that the tests, required by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the 
American Hospital Association, dis- 
criminate against those who fail to gain 
admission to U.S. medical schools. Oth- 
ers, noting the shortage of physicians 
in the U.S., see an A.M.A. plot to pro- 
tect the practices—and incomes—of 
American-trained physicians. Actually, 
the test is not insurmountable for most 
US. students trained in good foreign 
schools; it is primarily designed to weed 
out students who are unable to speak 
English or whose medical education is 
not up to U.S. standards. Many of those 
who pass go on to gain good positions 
in the U.S. on hospital staffs or as in- 
structors in medical schools. 


Capsules 


> Concerned about the growing 
misuse of amphetamines, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment last year restricted the produc- 
tion of the powerful addictive stimu- 
lants, and has proposed still sharper cuts 
for 1973. Last week the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs and the 
Food and Drug Administration went 
even further by recalling most diet 
drugs containing amphetamines. The 
bureau made it illegal for manufactur- 
ers to ship either combination diet pills 
or injectable amphetamines in interstate 
commerce. It also requested manufac- 
turers to destroy their stocks of amphet- 
amine-bearing drugs and to recall and 
destroy those on the market. The ac- 
tion should remove most amphetamines 
from the market by June 30. 

> Hyperhydrosis—excessive sweat- 
iness—of the palms may not seem like 
a major medical problem, but those who 
suffer from a clammy grip can find the 
condition both annoying and embar- 
rassing. Antiperspirants provide only 
temporary relief; radiation, which some 
physicians use to destroy sweat glands, 
may cause dangerous skin conditions, 
Now Dr. Donald Dohn of the Cleve- 
land Clinic reports that a safe and ef- 
fective remedy has been developed; pa- 
tients with serious cases of hyperhydro- 
sis have been cured by surgery. The 
operation, called an upper thoracic 
sympathectomy, is performed by mak- 
ing an incision in the side of the neck 
and removing those thoracic ganglia 
(nerve connections) that relay impulses 
from the brain to the sympathetic (non- 
voluntary) nerves that influence sweat 
glands in the hands. So far, all 25 pa- 
tients who have had the operation have 
retained warm, dry hands. 
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Extra care in engineering. . . it makes a difference. 


Chrysler Corporation has not only 


improved the car to reduce service, 
we re also helping to improve the service. 





Chrysler Corporation is aware that getting service for 
your car can often be a very inconvenient experience. 
So, like every other carmaker, we’ve developed a 
number of programs designed to make you happy 


with service when you need it. Of course, we know 
you'd feel even better if you needed less service in the 
first place. That’s why we think a car that needs less 
service is the ultimate solution. 


Here are some of our programs which are designed to make you 
happier with service when you need it: 


ia We help women help themselves. Women on 
Wheels is a program designed to help give women a 
better understanding of their car. Offered free by 
many Dodge and Chrysler-Plymouth dealers, the pro- 
gram is teaching women how to tell when something 
is going Wrong—and what to do about it. So far, more 
than 12,000 women have taken advantage of this 
get-to-know-your-car course. 


2 We're training new mechanics. MoTech is one of 
the industry’s newest service programs. It will train 
hundreds of new mechanics every year, in every 
phase of service. MoTech is designed to help relieve 
the mechanic shortage by providing a constant flow 
of qualified new mechanics into the work force. 


a We keep 40,000 mechanics up to date. Our Master 
Technicians Service Conference helps make service 
easier and faster for you by offering training materials 
to 40,000 mechanics every year. The Conference also 
introduces new techniques and vital information to 
mechanics on’ a monthly basis. It’s the oldest con- 
tinuous service program in the industry 


4. We help teach teens, too. The Plymouth Trouble 
Shooting Program has been helping develop student 
automobile mechanics for 24 years. The program en- 
courages high school and trade school students to 
sharpen their skills in automotive mechanics by 
awarding scholarships to those who are best able 
to diagnose and correct mechanical trouble. 


Here are some of our“extra care in engineering” features 
which add up to less service to help you save time and money: 


1. No distributor points or condenser to replace: 
eliminating the major cause of ignition tune-ups. 

2. No distributor timing adjustments due to wearing 
and replacement of points. 

3. Fewer recommended spark plug replacements than 





two major competitors. 


4. Virtually no voltage regulator replacement due to 
new solid-state system. 


5. No recommended transmission service under 
normal driving conditions. 
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Bird Lives! 


“The history of jazz.” Miles Davis 
maintains, “can be told in four words: 
Louis Armstrong, Charlie Parker.” 
Satchmo died at 71 on July 6, 1971, his 
name a household word; but |8 years 
have passed since Charlie (“Bird”) Par- 
ker died, broke and burned out at 34 
Except to jazz buffs, his name is barely 
remembered. No longer do such graf- 
fiti as “Bird lives!” appear on subway 
walls. Yet sooner or later Parker's ge- 
nius confronts anyone who listens to 
jazz seriously 

He was jazz’s most prolific impro- 
viser. Bird would blow 15 or 20 cho- 
ruses on his alto saxophone without a 
repeat, then pause, breathe from his toes 
and blow ten more, bending and col- 
oring the notes with a broad double- 
edged sound. Technically, his music was 
fiendishly complex; emotionally it was 
a pure sound riding a column of air that 
came straight from the gut. It was the 
kind of music musicians dream about. 

Ross Russell's biography, “Bird 
Lives’, vividly documents the achieve- 
ment and the tragedy of Parker's life. 
Unlike many writers who gush about 
jazzmen with little regard for facts, Rus- 
sell remains temperate without being 
tepid. His style slips only when he re- 
verts to a psuedo-novelistic form. 
Though Russell has unrestrained re- 
spect for Parker's talents, he neverthe- 
less dismantles much of the myth that 
has grown around this genius of impro- 
visation. Russell shows that Parker 
earned his place in jazz's pantheon by 
more than a shot of heroin. His talent 
was nurtured by hard work and an al- 
most pathological concentration; Par- 
ker logged some 15,000 hours “wood- 
shedding” (practicing). As he grew up, 
he heard firsthand all the important jazz 
artists who converged on his home 
town, Kansas City, Kans.: Count Basie, 
Hot Lips Page, Lester Young 

“Yardbird.” Poor and black, Par- 
ker's father early deserted the family; 
his mother worked as a cleaning wom- 
an. By the time he was 13, she had 
scrimped enough to buy him a saxo- 
phone for $45. Silently fingering the 
battered 1898 sax, held together with 
tape and rubber bands, he would stand 
in the alleys outside the clubs waiting to 
talk to his heroes between sets—a prac- 
tice that earned his nickname “Yard- 
bird.” (It did not come about, as Russell 
claims, from a fondness for chicken.) 

One night at the Reno Club he got 
a chance to sit in. He thought that he 
could play his saxophone as fast as Art 
Tatum played the piano, and began with 
a brief stratospheric flight that teased 
the ear. But he soon lost the key and 
then the beat. At that, the drummer's 
cymbal hurtled through the air, land- 
ing with a crash at his feet: in the cus- 
tomary jazz citation to a bad musician, 
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Charlie had been “gonged off” the stage. 

Soon nobody was gonging off Bird. 
In his 20s, he had already become a leg- 
end. He had given his name to Bird- 
land, and along with Dizzy Gillespie, 
Thelonious Monk and Bud Powell had 
founded a whole new jazz idiom called 
bebop. The beginning came one night 
while Parker was playing Cherokee in 
a Manhattan chili house: he reached up 
and got his line by filching the top notes 
off the chords. By mingling spontaneous 
pirouettes of fanciful improvisations 
with a tune’s melody he vastly expand- 
ed the freedom of musicians. 

Parker's life was as frantic as his 


ROSS RUSSELL 





THE “BIRD” IN FLIGHT (1947) 
Pirouettes of sounds. 


music was creative. He said that he 
wanted to hear Schoenberg, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky, and Bart6k—but he could 
never find the time, Married twice, his 
amorous escapades were infamous, He 
was charming, monstrous, lonely, tor- 
tured. He was trapped in the upside- 
down world of jazz. Day began at dusk 
and ended whenever the counterfeit 
glow of alcohol, drugs and sex wore off. 
He began to use heroin to unlock the 
doors of creativity the way Coleridge 
used opium and Schiller inhaled rotten 
apples. Finally he lost the trick of liv- 
ing off the top. “Do as I say and not as 
1 do,” he admonished Trumpeter Red 
Rodney as he gave himself a fix. He 
went into a steady decline. Though his 
records made millions, his last years 
were a hell of scrounging for drugs. He 
had a nervous breakdown, recovered, 
attempted suicide. In the end his body 
proved less durable than his music. Af- 


flicted by cirrhosis of the liver, stom- 
ach ulcers and pneumonia, he died in 
Manhattan in 1955, a tragic figure who 
in a few short years had forever changed 
the sound of jazz. ® Joan Downs 


6 
Chopiniana 

“Gentlemen, hats off! A genius!” 
Thus Robert Schumann in his 1831 re- 
view introduced the young Polish com- 
poser Frédéric Chopin. Chopin was a 
romanticist who detested the very word; 
Bach and Mozart were his gods. None- 
theless, the romantic volcano that he 
triggered continues to erupt Over a cen- 
tury after his death. To many concert- 
goers, a great pianist still means a great 
Chopin pianist, and if the recent spate 
of Chopin recordings is an indication, 
the artists agree. Some of the best: 

The Complete Polonaises (Garrick Ohls- 
son, Angel; $11.98). Ohlsson, 25, is a 
big man (6 ft. 4 in., 240 Ibs.), with the 
requisite mass and muscle for epic 
works such as the Polonaise in A-Flat 
Major; yet he is a sensitive colorist. But 
maybe he ought to wait until he has a 
stomach-ache before he next records 
the gloomy C minor; his performance 
is positively joyful with the exuberance 
of his youthful talent. 

Twelve Etudes, Opus 10, and Fantasia in F 
Minor, Opus 49; Twelve Etudes, Opus 25, and 
Scherzo No. 3 in C-Sharp Minor, Opus 39 (Alek- 
sander Slobodyanik, Melodiya/ Angel; 
2 LPs; $5.98 each). Combining the right 
degree of bravura virtuosity with an el- 
egant lyricism, Slobodyanik, 30, has 
total control of the giant tone poems. 
Especially impressive is the hand-crip- 
pling D-flat major étude of Opus 25. 

Piano Concerto No. 2 in F Minor (Charles 
Rosen soloist, John Pritchard conduct- 
ing the New Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Odyssey; $2.98). Each time a new Ro- 
sen record appears, one wonders why 
more is not heard from him. His attack 
is confident, his approach intelligent, 
and he achieves a tonal purity that is 
best described as supremely musical 

Great Pianists of the Century Play Chopin 
(Cortot, Rubinstein, Gieseking, Arrau, 
Horowitz, Cherkassky, Malcuzynski, 
Lipatti, Anda, Seraphim; $2.98). Nine 
artists are represented in this Chopin 
collection assembled from monophonic 
recordings made between 1933 and 
1959, The sound is not equal to con- 
temporary standards, but it in no way 
obscures the distinctive style of each 
artist. Collectors will want this one. 

25th Anniversary Season: Graffman Plays 
Chopin (Gary Graffman in a selected re- 
cital including the Ballade No. 1 in G 
Minor, Scherzo No. 2 in B-Flat Minor, 
Andante Spianato and Grande Polo- 
naise, Columbia; $5.98). Celebrating 25 
years on the concert stage and still 
young at 44, Graffman gives a spirited 
performance infused with the authority 
of a master. Most revealing of all, per- 
haps, are the little pieces whose shift- 
ing eminences of light and shade are as 
carefully traced and polished as the face 
of a fine jewel #J.D. 
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Big Sur. You've had a sunset ride. 


You deserve Seagram's V.O. The First Canadian. 


First in smoothne irst in lightness. First in sales throughout the world. 
All the others come after. 
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SONY. NO 


Only Sony’s Trinitron system has one gun 
with one big lens for a better-focused, sharper picture. 
And that’s a fact. 


What you see here, magnified inside the circle, is the single gun of a 
Trinitron picture tube. 

One gun needs only one lens, so there's room for a big one. 

Everyone else—even the new “in-line” tubes —must fit in three 
lenses, so they have to be smaller. 

Why is a big lens such a good thing? 

A big lens has a correspondingly big 
central portion. And the center is the 
most distortion-free part. 

So you get a better-focused, 
sharper picture from Sony. 

No baloney. 

You also get a brighter picture. 
That's because of something else 
only Trinitron has—an Aperture 
Grille. 

It lets the electron beams hit 
the screen in unbroken stripes —not 
in isolated dots, or ovals. 

That way more electrons get to 
the screen. And you get a brighter picture. 

From Sony. No baloney. 

How about reliability? Today, most color 
TV manufacturers use all-solid-state for their more 
expensive models. 

Sony uses all-solid-state for all their models. 

If youre technically inclined, write for our 12-page Trinitron pamphlet. 
Or simply stop in at any Sony dealer’. 

Once youve seen our Trinitron picture, you'll know were not giving you 
any baloney. 


SONY. 
TRINITRON 
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Chances are you won't ride over roads as tough as ours, and certainly The 1973 Gran Torino aocr used in the test and er 

won't balance yourself on top of your Torino. But you will get a smooth ride. '2"ed above is equipped with optional white sidewa! 
Ekg : . : tires, deluxe wheel covers, deluxe bumper guards, 
_Torino’s refined suspension helps to cushion bumps, absorb road vinyl roof and an AM/FM stereo radio. 

vibrations and reduce body sway. 

You'll ride with confidence too, because the 1973 Torino combines a me) a 'D) 1[@)>; | NO) 
welded body with a heavy 5 cross-member frame. Body frame construction 
for solid durability. 

The '73 Ford Torino. Smooth Riding, Strong and Quiet Because It's a Ford. EMRE DIVISION Gard > 





Vapid Wunderkind 


With three months of the art sea- 
son still to run, it may be early to guess 
which New York institution will have 
put up the most vapid show of 1972- 
73. But a retrospective of the works of 
Bruce Nauman (through May 13) 
makes the Whitney Museum a strong 
contender 

Nauman, a 32-year-old body-artist, 
video-taper and conceptualist who 
works in California, is the present Wun- 
derkind of the official avant-garde. His 
show, booked on the circuit to Bern, 
Diisseldorf, Milan, Houston and San 
Francisco, was jointly organized by the 
Los Angeles County Museum and the 
Whitney. Its imprimaturs are heavy 
There are two long and ingenious cat- 
alogue essays by Curators Jane Living- 
stone and Marcia Tucker, written, alas, 
in the impacted duckspeak of art mag- 
azines (sample: “There is a singular 
combining of the purely somatic and 
the archly conceptualized and verbal in 
his aesthetic cognitions”). Nauman’s in- 
tellect and methods are favorably com- 
pared with those of Vladimir Nabokov, 
Jasper Johns and Ludwig Wittgenstein 
Even Leonardo da Vinci is hauled in to 
serve aS an artistic ancestor 
The aim of this coercive 
litany is to persuade 
doubters that Nau- 
man is a home-grown 
successor to Marcel 
Duchamp, whose every pun and jeu 
d'esprit, nO matter how limp, must be 
given the solemn study once reserved 
for Holy Writ. In short, Nauman has 
had the full treatment. Mount Culture 
labors, and out he pops 

It could hardly have happened to a 
thinner talent. One gets video tape af- 
ter video tape of Nauman gravely 
smearing his body with black or green 
makeup; Nauman distending his mouth 
in froggy grimaces at the camera; Nau- 
man Walking in an Exaggerated Man- 
ner Around the Perimeter of a Square; 
and an effort named Bouncing Balls, 
1969, a long closeup of Nauman’s un- 
remarkable testicles jiggling up and 
down. It makes the most tedious of War- 
hol’s movies seem like the chase scene 
in Bullitt, Every so often, Nauman in- 
flects the monotony a little by putting 
the camera on its side, or (daring in- 


“FEET OF CLAY” 


novation!) upside down. And occasion- 
ally he gives the tape some irritant 
value, as in an inverted closeup of his 
own face repeating over and over the 
words “lip syne.” But that is all: not 
much. In any case it seems a trifle late 
to be disinterring, once again, the idea 
of boredom as an aesthetic principle 
Nauman’s cool is of the kind that pre- 
cedes rigor mortis 

What remains startling is the urbane 
unoriginality of his work. Whenever an 
image or process appears in Nauman’s 
show that looks vaguely interesting, one 
may be sure it was worked out years be- 
fore by either Johns or Duchamp. So 
with Nauman’s casts and templates of 
parts of his body, which are merely spin- 
offs and rip-offs from Johns in the late 
‘50s and, more distantly, from Du- 
champ’s own interest in molding. That 
some of these Naumans are made of 
neon tubing does not alter this, any 
more than the fact that some of his 
word-pieces (e.g., a sign that lights up 
“R A W” backward and “W A R” for- 
ward) are neon raises them above sim- 
ple-mindedness. A second- or third- 
hand existence is intrinsic to his work 
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Wax Impressions of the Knees of Five 
Famous Artists, 1967, is as anemic a 
parody of the cement pavement outside 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater as one 
could desire; therein, perhaps, lies a fat- 
uous sort of originality. Its aim, as Nau- 
man once expressed it, “has to do with 
making the thing itself less important 
to look at.” In those terms, such works 
are a complete success. It is hard to 
think of anything that could be less vi- 
sually important, unless it is the pun- 
ning (Duchamp again, minus the flair) 
in thrusts of wit like Nauman’s Wax- 
ing Hot—a photograph of the young 
master’s hands applying car polish to 
three red wooden letters, H, O and T 
Nauman’s output lacks the sense of 
fantasy, myth and visual meaning that 
informs the work of his West Coast con- 
temporaries, William Wiley, William 
Allen and Joseph Raffael. It is too 
heavyhanded to rival the wit of an Ed 
Ruscha or a Kenneth Price. Nauman’s 
reputation is an example of terrorism- 
by-art-history. Nowhere does he ad- 
dress himself to life, prosaic or imag- 
inative. Instead, he poses fidgety little 
conundrums about the limits of aesthet- 
ic activity, Art about art about art: an 
infinite regress, like a camera staring at 
the monitor. How anyone can still ob- 
tain a reputation by squatting in that 
overpopulated cul-de-sac is one of the 
enduring mysteries of the world art 
scene ® Robert Hughes 
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Showdown in Montana 


Residents of eastern Montana are 
justifiably proud of their “big sky” 
country. Its green-brown prairie, dotted 
by scrub and ponderosa pine, stretches 
in austere grandeur to a distant hori- 
zon. But the stark beauty of this region, 
into which cattle and sheep ranches 
comfortably blend, is now being threat- 
ened by America’s insatiable appetite 
for energy. 

The reason is coal. Beneath the prai- 
rie sod of Montana and the neighboring 
areas of Wyoming and North Dakota 
lie an estimated 1.3 trillion tons of coal 
and lignite—40% of the U.S.’s reserves, 
enough to power American industry 
and heat American homes for decades. 
Moreover, since the Western coal con- 
tains little sulfur or sodium, it will pro- 
duce relatively little air pollution when 
it is burned. This is especially impor- 
tant in cities with strict air-quality laws 
at a time when other clean fuels (nat- 
ural gas and oil with low sulfur con- 
tent) are becoming increasingly scarce 
and expensive. Best of all, the thick coal 
seams are close to the land's surface and 
can be easily reached by ponderous ma- 
chines that peel back the prairie and 
gouge out the underlying coal. 

Such surface mining is so mecha- 
nized, however, that it would provide 
few new jobs for Montanans. The state 
is therefore considering ways to reap 
greater benefits from the coal in the 
form of economic diversification, great- 
er tax revenues and new jobs. The coal 
could be converted into natural gas at 
huge plants near the mining areas. Or it 
might be used to fuel a complex of 21 
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STRIP MINE OPERATION AT COLSTRIP IN “BIG SKY" COUNTRY 


ENVIRONMENT. 


tase 


giant electric power plants in Montana, 
as recommended by the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation and some three dozen 
electric utilities. Then the electricity 
would be sent on long transmission lines 
to power-hungry cities on the West 
Coast and in the Midwest. 

The Montanans also insist that in- 
dustry pay the costs of remedying the 
environmental damage done by mining 
and processing the coal. Last year a spe- 
cial Montana task force reported that 
by the time the state's coal deposits are 
exhausted, some 800,000 acres of Mon- 
tana—an area larger than Rhode Island 
—would be chewed up and perhaps 
even made useless. 

If the coal-gassification and power- 
plant complexes were built, the report 
noted, more serious problems would 
arise. The new jobs created by indus- 
trialization would swell the state's pop- 
ulation from its present 700,000 to more 
than 1,000,000, causing a need for more 
services and more taxes to pay for them. 
Since the best antipollution devices 
available cannot filter out all the fine 
particles that go up the stacks or out 
the water-discharge pipes of new plants, 
there would also be more pollution. 

Despite the gloomy report, says 
Ted Schwinden, commissioner of state 
lands, “many people feel that the coal 
will inevitably be developed.” To con- 
trol that development, the state legis- 
lature recently enacted one law to goy- 
ern the location of power plants and 
another that requires coal companies to 
restore stripped land to its “approxi- 
mate original contour and use.” Indus- 
try’s objections were relatively muted. 

In the little town of Colstrip, a coal- 
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mining electric utility, Western Energy, 
is operating an eleven-acre test recla- 
mation project at a working mine. The 
company has regraded the land and 
planted trees and several species of 
grass for a total cost of $700 an acre, 
which adds only pennies per ton to the 
total cost of obtaining coal. But local 
farmers and ranchers are not convinced, 
because reclamation is extremely dif- 
ficult in the semiarid region (average 
rainfall: 14 in. per year). “If I used as 
much fertilizer as they did on that test 
site,” says Rancher Wally McRae, “I 
could grow grass on the roof of my 
house.” 

What most bothers thoughtful Mon- 
tanans is the lack of definitive infor- 
mation about the long-term effects of 
development. “We still don't know 
enough about such things as what will 
happen to rivers and underground wa- 
ter supplies, about air pollution and 
population disruption,” says State Rep- 
resentative Dorothy Bradley. But the 
legislature recently voted down her bill 
setting a 2'4-year moratorium to study 
these problems before coal mining be- 
gins on a massive scale. Thus there seem 
to be radical changes in the future of 
the big sky country, highlighting a di- 
lemma that will become increasingly fa- 
miliar as the natural resources of the 
U.S. become scarcer: Should the resi- 
dents of one region of the nation be 
asked to give up their land and tradi- 
tions for the good of other Americans 
living hundreds of miles away? 


The Tree Rustlers 


In McHenry, IIL, a gentleman farm- 
er reported that at least four had been 
stolen. A Monticello, Ill, landowner 
found that 20 had been taken from her 
property overnight. In Columbus, Ohio, 
citizens discovered that five were miss- 
ing from a city park. The objects that 
are becoming increasingly attractive to 
Midwestern thieves are not the under- 
world’s usual stock in trade. They are 
black walnut trees, which are disappear- 
ing at an alarming rate from the north- 
central forests of the U.S., where most 
of them grow. In many places where 
the best of the giant shade trees once 
stood, beautifying landscapes in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and lowa, there are 
now only ugly stumps. 

The lustrous, easily worked hard- 
wood of black walnut trees is prized by 
furniture manufacturers the world over, 
mainly because it can be made into a 
thin veneer to cover less expensive 
woods. But the supply is short. Every 
year woodsmen in the U.S. cut about 
11 million more board feet than ma- 
ture in state and commercial nurseries. 
As a result, logs from a large, top-qual- 
ity black walnut tree can fetch as much 
as $15,000 nowadays—obviously well 
worth a midnight foray by tree rustlers. 

The wily culprits cruise around 
wooded areas in cars (one gang used 
an airplane) during daylight hours to 
spot their victims, then strike at night. 
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Armed with chain saws silenced with 
auto mufflers, they have to move too 
quickly to bother with the valuable 
branches (which are used for furniture 
legs and braces) or roots (which are 
made into gunstocks). All they want are 
the trunks, which they winch onto a 
truck and sell to sawmills to be pro- 
cessed for veneer 

Sometimes the thieves will even ap- 
proach a farmer and offer to cut his 
deadwood. Then, says Craig Beek, head 
of lowa’s Bureau of Criminal Investi- 
gation, “Zippo, like a flash, they'll take 
your walnut trees too.” Another ploy is 
to approach the landowner and ask to 
buy the trees, promising payment when 
they are sold to mills. The cutters then 
disappear with the logs, and the farmer 
never sees them again 

James Vavra, an Illinois game war- 
den, has set up a makeshift defense 
against the black walnut marketeers. He 
has organized farmers to be on the look- 
out for trucks with winches on private 
property, and to report strange noctur- 
nal sounds to the local sheriff—especial- 
ly the mmmbrrp of a muffled buzz saw 
Last month the system helped catch 
three thieves in Illinois’ De Kalb Coun- 
ty. They are now awaiting trial on 
charges of grand theft, criminal dam- 
age to property and criminal trespass 

Despite alert farmers, the tree 
thieves are still reaping a rich harvest 
Mill owners are too happy to see black 
walnut logs to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions, and new state laws designed to re- 
duce tree rustling are proving hard to 
enforce. Thieves at work near Monroe, 
lowa, added insult to injury. Spotting a 
black walnut tree near a house, they no- 
ticed that the residents were not at 
home. In felling the towering tree, how- 
ever, they sent it crashing onto the 
house, causing $2,000 in damage. Un- 
daunted, they cut off the top of the tree 
took the trunk and left the mess 
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IT TAKES ALL SEASONS and new, 


to properly age Tennessee whiskey. 


charred oak barrels 


Whiskey being matured has to breathe. 
It does that through temperature 
change. Warmth expands whiskey, 
gently driving it into the deep char of 


the new barrels. Cold eases it back 





out again. So throughout the aging 
8 § ging 


years, all seasons with uncountable 


CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


W 


DROP 


0 


BY DROP 


temperature changes make 

our whiskey breathe constantly. 
We've always aged it this 
way. And the friends of 


Jack Daniel’s can breathe easy 





we always will. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF © 1972, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY « LYNCHBURG (POP. 361), TENNESSEE 
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Eating with Chopsticks. Illustrated above is the 
basic technique for using chopsticks, However, 
there’s no one-and-only way to use chopsticks. 
Simply adjust this basic grip to one that is easy 
and comfortable for you. 










Now, with the proper guidance, 
even the beginner can master the art 


‘The (s0oking of 


In The Cooking of China youll get thar 
proper guidance, This volume from the best- 
selling Foops oF THE WorLD series helps 
take the confusion out of Chinese dishes 
such as deep-fried shrimp toast, sour-and-hot 
soup, smoked chicken. It's brimful with casy- 
to-follow recipes, tested and retested in our 
Foovs or THE Wor-op kitchen. How-to-do-it 
illustrations show you exactly how dishes 
are prepared. Step-by-step instructions make 
the most exotic dish a pleasure to prepare. 
Examine The Cooking of China and its 
companion Recipe Booklet free for 10 days 
Read them. Work with them. Here are some 
of the fascinating things you'll discover . . . 


How to Plan a Perfect Chinese Meal 
There are no separate courses to worry about 
when you plan a Chinese dinner party. Every 
dish is served at the same time. And you can 
balance your choice of dishes so that both 
the preparation and the cooking are simple, 
orderly procedures. In The Cooking of China 
you'll find dozens of recipes for “prepare 
early” dishes such as braised star anise beef, 
plus a generous sampling of dishes such as 
barbecued spareribs which require slow, un- 
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Sculpted Vegetables. Chinese ingredients 
should please the eye and the palate. The illus 
trations above demonstrate how to make scal 
lion brushes, tomato roses, carrot flowers, rad- 
ish fans. They are served both as a food and a 


attended cooking. This leaves you free for 
chicken with bean sprouts or another favor 
ite stir-fry dish. To guide you in your selec 
tion, you'll find sample dinner menus with 
dishes that offer endless variety and are 
easy to prepare 


How to Create a Sumptuous Meal 
with a Few Simple Rules 

The Chinese make preparation and cooking 
two separate procedures. Most preparation 
requires chopping and should be done in ad 
vance. Many Chinese dishes are stir-fried and 
timing and total concentration are impor- 
tant. Experimentation is a time-honored 
Chinese tradition. Though most Chinese in- 
gredients now are readily available in food 
stores, you can substitute spinach for cab- 
broccoli for bean sprouts. Chinese 
cooking is done with a few key utensils. But 
you can improvise with items from your 
own kitchen. You'll find out exactly how to 
do it in The Cooking of China 


Examine The Cooking of China 
Free for 10 Full Days 


Enjoy The Cooking of China for 10 days as 
the guest of Time-Lirr Books, If you decide 





garnish 


to keep it, you pay just $5.95 ($6.95 in Can- 
ada) plus shipping and handling. We'll enter 
your subscription to Foops oF THE WorLD 
and other volumes in the series will be 
shipped to you a volume at a time approni- 
mately every other month. Your epicurean 
adventures will include The Cooking of Italy, 
Germany, Provincial France... Your guides 
will be famous gourmets such as James Beard, 
Julia Child...Each volume is $5.95 ($6.95 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling and 
comes on a 10-day free-examination basis. 
There is no minimum number of books you 
must buy, and you may cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any time by notifying us. If you don’t 
choose to keep The Cooking of China, sim- 
ply return the books within 10 days, your 
subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed, and you will be under no further ob- 
ligation. 


Writing in New York Magazine, Gael 
Greene said about Foops oF THE WoRrLD, 
“Resistance to cookbook collecting van- 
ished ... I have to have them all...” We 
hope you'll agree. Why not begin your culi 
nary experience with The Cooking of China? 


This handsome 206-page book measures 

82" x 11” and contains 

« 100 pages of full-color 
photographs and illustrations. 

* More than 100 authentic Chinese recipes 
tested and retested in our kitchen 

« Step-by-step illustrations demonstrating 
preparation and cooking techniques. 





¢ Detailed guide explaining ingredients 


used in Chinese cooking 





« List of the basic sauces and condiments 
used in Chinese cooking 


« List of stores in the United States that 
accept mail orders for Chinese food 

« Basic rules for Chinese menu planning, 
including sample menus. 

« Separate spiral-bound Recipe Booklet. 











If order card is missing, then please write: 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Dept. 6102, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, HI. 60611. 
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FREE, for 10 Full Days 
Te ¢ Gig of Proving ial ( 


France 


Other volumes in the 

Foops OF THE WORLD series 
include 

The Cooking of Japan, 
Classic French Cooking, 
Wines and Spirits, 


American Cooking... 





Using the Versatile Cleaver. The cleaver is an Deep-Frying. The Chinese deep-fry everything Two Simple Wrappers. Worntons and egg-rolls 
indispensable utensil to Chinese cooks. They from shrimp toast and wonrons to beef and are easy to prepare. They are filled, shaped and 
use it to slice, dice, mince and chop. The cleaver chicken. Deep-frying is done in several stages cooked in a variety of ways. Shown above are 
can be used efficiently and safely with just a bit Shown above is the step-by-step preparation of basic techniques for folding and filling egg-rolls 
of practice. deep-fried shrimp balls. and several kinds of wonrons. 


~“UINDERWHELM 
ME... AGAIN” 


IT’S WHISKEY 
WITHOUT 
THE WHELM 


Smooth, satisfying... 
but never overpowering. 
Four Roses Premium 
is a different whiskey. 
American Light Whiskey. 
Let it underwhelm you. 


FOUR ROSES 
PREMIUM 















YUR ROSES DIST CO 
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“BigSkirts,” Big Prices 

Each spring Paris goes a bit mad as 
it tries to tell the world’s women what 
to wear the following fall and winter. 
Last week thousands of buyers, retail- 
ing executives and journalists turned up 
for the prét-d-porter (ready-to-wear) 
shows and found the usual mania. A 
tightrope walker equiliberated over the 
crowd jammed into the Commercial 
Stock Exchange, where a big show was 
taking place. At Designer Vicky Tiel’s 
“New Tango in Paris” exhibit, dancing 
models plucked partners from the 
audience for a whirl around the floor. 
As always, the gendarmes had crowd- 
control problems. Amidst all the hoop- 
la was a rather prosaic message: women 
buying Paris labels next fall will find 
many of them attached to familiar skirts 
and sweaters. Dresses cling at the bod- 
ice and flare at the hems, and pants are 
getting less emphasis. 

Stars. Nearly all of the 800-plus de- 
signers who displayed their wares, in- 
cluding such stars as St. Laurent, Ange- 
lo Tarlazzi and Michelle Bruyére, had 
variations on the skirt-and-sweater 
theme. The look includes hip-length 
cardigans, frequently worn over pull- 
overs. Skirts are longish, too, starting at 
the knee and working all the way down 
to the ankle. Many billow like peasant 
dresses. Fashion phrasemakers, with 
considerable wit, call them “BigSkirts.” 

Judging by the size of the crowds 
they attracted, the two biggest stars to 
emerge from last week's shows were 
Chloé Designer Karl Lagerfeld and Jap- 
anese Designer Kenzo Takada. People 
literally climbed into the windows of 
the Laurent restaurant on the Champs- 
Elysées to peek at Lagerfeld’s collec- 
tion, which emphasizes the elegant and 
the demure. His soft shirts with high, 
pointed collars peek out from under 
dresses and loose turtleneck sweaters. 
Tweedy vests and jackets were another 
variation. Lagerfeld also introduced an 
even more elaborate version of the lay- 
ered look, with shirts worn one atop the 
other, or even with a sweater separat- 
ing them. Kenzo’s designs included fit- 
ted knit pullovers and cardigans in salt- 
and-pepper colors, sweaters in snow- 
flake designs, and so-called “sloppy 
joes"—loose, bulky garments bloused at 
the hips. These are meant to be worn 
with long, ruffled peasant skirts with 
tiny vertical pleats and—of all things 
—crinolines underneath 

The fashion world thrives on small 
controversies; last week’s was over skirt 
length. To some retailers, some of the 
BigSkirts looked like a secondhand midi 
of a few seasons back. That calf-length 
style was a fiasco. Said Sara Monteil, a 
buyer for Continental Purchasing Co.: 
“American buyers remember the midi 
just like the Alamo and they aren't 
going to repeat old mistakes.” Griped 
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Norman Wechsler of Saks 
Fifth Avenue to Women's 
Wear Daily: “The last time we 
had the long lengths, even the 
stock market went down.” Bob 
Sakowilz, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Sakowitz store in 
Houston, agreed: “I can’t and 
I won't stand for another bat- 
tle of the hemlines.” But by 
week’s end, most buyers had 
convinced themselves that 
things might turn out all right. 
Many of the styles did expose 
part of the knee, and there 
were enough variations to of- 
fer a wide choice. Skirt orders 
by American buyers were run- 
ning ahead of last year. 

No matter where the hem- 
line ends, it cannot cover up 
the higher prices that Paris 
clothing will command. The 
expense of custom garments 
has already driven all but 5 
the wealthiest customers away 
from the haute couture; now, 
because of worldwide inflation and the 
devaluation of the dollar, prét-d-porter 
trade faces a cost crunch too. “Both 
wool and silk are up 50% this year, and 
this has simply pushed prices out of 
reach,” says an American buyer. “What 
American woman will be willing to pay 
$100 for a blouse?” Some buyers com- 
plain that while they have spent just as 
much money this year as in the past, 
they are bringing back far less merchan- 
dise; smaller stores had a difficult time 
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TARLAZZI'S SKIRT & PANTS 
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finding merchandise they could afford. 
Not to worry, though. A fashion-con- 
scious woman can always shorten up 
her old midiskirt a bit and dry-clean the 
stretched-out sweater she has been 
meaning to throw away. 


Tyrannical King Coke 


The dinner party on Manhattan's 
fashionable East Side included all the 
chic refreshments. It began with per- 
fectly mixed martinis, followed by a fine 
vintage French wine with the main 
course. With dessert, guests puffed the 
finest marijuana. Then, after coffee and 
cognac, the young hostess presented the 
evening's piéce de résistance: a glass jar 
filled with a white powder, “Would any- 
body like a hit of coke?” she inquired 
casually, as if offering another drink. In- 
deed they would. Recalls one of the 
guests: “I was so wrecked by the time | 
left that I could barely find my way to 
the next party. But when I got there, 
wow! I was really on top of it.” 

Not for long, of course. When a usu- 
al dose (One snort into each nostril) of 
cocaine wears off in about an hour, the 
user may have a hangover of depres- 
sion. There are medical and legal haz- 
ards as well; possession of cocaine is a 
felony. These grim facts have not 
stopped some enclaves of the bored and 
beautiful set from making the inhaling 
of coke a status cult. Since cocaine for 
a dozen people can cost as much as 
$600, depending on the quality and 
scarcity of the drug, the hostess of that 
recent East Side party was showing her 
friends that she really cared. 

Trying to keep up with ostensible 
trend setters, bankers, lawyers, doctors 
and would-be socialites have also tak- 
en to snorting coke (also called snow, 
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freeze, flake, lady). The habit was in 
vogue decades ago, then fell out of style 
except among pop musicians, some oth- 
er show-business types and the more 
prosperous prostitutes and procurers 
Yet a recent Government study con 
cluded that the use of coke is now more 
widespread than of heroin. The same 
survey estimated that 4.8 million Amer- 
icans have sampled the drug 

The growth seems most dramatic 
among “respectable people.” A Wall 
Street broker keeps coke in his wall safe 
A New York advertising firm is said to 
impress clients by giving out small sam- 
ples. A Hollywood film editor says that 
some movie and record companies pay 
for the stuff out of their operating bud- 
gets because “people won't work with- 
out their wake-up calls.” 


KEN REGAN 





SCENE FROM “SUPER FLY” 
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Medical authorities disagree over 
whether cocaine is physically addictive 
But there is no question that steady us- 
ers can become psychologically tied to 
the drug and have a difficult time func- 
tioning normally when they try to give 
it up. Says a Boston real estate exec- 
utive: “It got so that I couldn't imagine 
life without it.” Because the drug has a 
relatively short effect, cokeheads tend 
to keep going back for more. Bill 
Schwartz, an assistant supervisor in a 
New York drug treatment program, 
warns: “If you and some friends have 
$1,000 worth on the table, you just keep 
on and keep on until it is gone, just like 
eating salted peanuts.” 

A frequent side effect of heavy use 
is bleeding from the nose, a result of in- 
jury to nasal membranes. Snow can also 
cause hyperactivity and damage to the 
nervous system. Many long-term users 
have suffered psychotic symptoms, such 
as imagining insects crawling under 
their skin. Still, snorting cocaine is not 
as bad as injecting it into a vein; a main- 
lined overdose can literally freeze res- 
piration and stop the heart—perma- 
nently. Considering these hazards, the 
king of drugs, as cocaine is often called, 
is something of a tyrant 

Then why the fad? For one thing, 
smoking pot has become commonplace, 
even passé, and some people look for 
new thrills. For another, coke is a pow- 
erful stimulant that helps the jaded to 
forget their ennui. The stimulating ef- 
fects were discovered by Andean Indi- 
ans, who for centuries have been chew- 
ing coca leaves, the source of cocaine, 
to help them endure cold and hunger 
South America is still the source of most 
cocaine 

“It's a dynamite high,” says a Bos- 
ton dealer who carries a pistol because 
of the trade's hazards. “You feel like 
Adam, and God is blowing life into your 
nostrils.” Some users claim that it has 
aphrodisiac properties. Cokeheads typ- 
ically talk a lot, feel energetic and self- 
confident until the drug wears off 

High Costs. Most important to the 
new users is coke’s current Status as an 
“in” drug. “It’s the height of fashion,” 
says a well-heeled snow freak, “because 
it shows success.” A “spoon” (usually 
half a gram) of cocaine costs between 
$25 and $50, and lasts an ordinary user 
just one evening. Heavy snorters spend 
several hundred a week. It is consid- 
ered chic to inhale coke through a 
tightly rolled $100 bill. Silver straws 
from Tiffany's, intended for créme de 
menthe, are also used. Expensive vials 
and snuffboxes are popular too. Priest, 
a coke-dealing hero of Super Fly—a 
film some authorities blame for increas- 
ing the drug’s popularity—snorts from 
a tiny coke spoon. These dainty scoops. 
sometimes made of gold or silver and 
worn as jewelry, are enjoying a vogue 
of their own. One design in Manhattan 
is in the shape of a woman and sells 
for $55. In Boston, a favorite variation 
takes the form of a crucifix—with the 
long end hollowed out 
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The one-minute long distance rate. 
An inexpensive way 
to say you got home okay. 


When youve something short 
to say, like “I’m home,” we've 
got a way for you to say it for 
very little money. 

it's our late-night and early- 
morning one-minute rate 
for all long distance calls you 
dial direct without an operator 
assisting you. 

You can use it any time 
after 11 at night all the 
way till 8 the next morning. 

m@ Any night of the week. 
% a And it won't cost very much. 

| Even coast-to-coast. New York 

fm to Los Angeles, for instance, is 
only 35¢, plus tax (additional 
minutes are 2O0¢ each)* 

Obviously, most of your Calls 
will take longer, so they'll cost 
more. But you'll still save money 
when you dial direct. 

: At AT&T and your local Bell 
| Company, we want you to KNOW 
all the ways to use your phone 

so you can save money. That 
includes using our late-night 
one-minute rate and dialing all 
long distance calls direct. 
Because we hear you. 











































BIXBY & AIDE IN NBC’S “THE MAGICIAN” 


TELLY SAVALAS 





ROUNDTREE IN CBS'S “SHAFT” 
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Cops and Comedy 


TV programmers are like astrolo- 
gers: every spring they nervously plan 
for the future by trying to predict what 
the viewing public will be buying in the 
fall. Since they all follow the same ar- 
cane guidelines, the Nielsen ratings, 
their predictions are usually much alike 
As the networks completed their fall 
lineup last week, the pattern was clear 
cops and comedy—and precious little 
in between 

Changes. NBC, which finished up 
the current season* slightly behind CBs, 
announced the biggest changes, with the 
introduction of nine new shows. Its old 
Tuesday night lineup, which included 
a movie and rotating news and docu- 
mentary specials, will be thrown out en- 
tirely, and three crime-oriented hours 
will take its place. Four half-hour sit- 
uation comedies will go into the sched- 
ule to replace such shows as Laugh-In, 
which is now only a tired reminder of 
the hit of the '60s, and Circle of Fear, 
which tried to be ghostly but was never 
more than ghastly. In The Magician Bill 
Bixby, in the title role, plays a top-hat- 
ted Robin Hood who aids the distressed 
when he is not pulling rabbits out of 
hats. Comedian Dom DeLuise will play 
a clerk in the lost and found depart- 
ment of a New York bus line. Like such 
hits as All in the Family and Sanford 
and Son, the new show, Lotsa Luck, has 
been adapted from an English series. 
The Girl with Something Extra is billed 
as a romantic comedy series about a 
young bride who has one funny problem 
—she can read people’s minds. The 
woman with something extra will be 
Sally Field, who a few seasons ago was 
a flying nun in an ABC comedy. It is eas- 
ier, itseems, to kick the habit than dump 
inane scriptwriters 

As befits its success, CBS will do lit- 
tle tinkering with its formula. In a sur- 
prising but vastly appreciated decision, 
it will drop the atrocious Bridget Loves 
Bernie. Though the show began the sea- 
son with high ratings—the result of fol- 
lowing No. 1, All in the Family—it 
dropped steadily and was beginning to 
hurt the popular Mary Tyler Moore 
Show, which followed it. Viewers tend 
to stay with one network through the 
evening, and Bridget’s continued pres- 
ence, the programmers figured, was en- 
dangering CBS's ratings for all of Sat- 
urday night, which the network now 
dominates. In keeping with the overall 
trend, CBS will introduce two new half- 
hour comedies and four crime shows. 
The thrillers will include Shaft, with 
Richard Roundtree repeating his mov- 
ie role as a flamboyant black private 
eye, and Cojack, starring Telly Savalas 
as “a tough but compassionate” cop. Sa- 
valas won acclaim this year in a similar 
*What used to be called “summer reruns” now 
begin as early as February 


MUSANTE AS COP IN ABC’S “TOMA” 






role in CBS's The Marcus-Nelson Mur- 
ders. Another thriller will bring Perry 
Mason back in a new series. Another 
Perry has to be found, however, since 
the old one, Raymond Burr, is busy 
fighting crime from his wheelchair on 
NBC's Ironside 

After waiting for the other two net- 
works to reveal their lineups, ABC an- 
nounced a carbon-copy schedule. Six 
shows were dropped, including the ever- 
boring Julie Andrews Hour, a visual 
Sominex that seemed to put most view- 
ers to sleep. (Julie will, however, come 
back for six hours of specials.) A cou- 
ple of with-it comedies were added 
Mr. and Ms., a story about two mar- 
ried lawyers with a Women’s Lib touch, 
and Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice, a san- 
itized TV version of the racy 1969 
movie. Thursday night will be given 
over entirely to fast action, with Kung 
Fu and The Streets of San Francisco, 
two current series, and TOMA, which 
will star Tony Musante as a cop who 
“relies on his wits and imaginative dis- 
guises” to bring the varlets to justice. 
Every fourth week ABC will even give 
the viewer science fiction cops and rob- 
bers. In Cyborg, Lee Majors will play 
a test pilot whose body is rebuilt after 
a crash to make him a superman—and 
a super crimefighter. Since NBC put its 
long-running Western Bonanza out to 
pasture last year, Lorne Greene has 
taken off his spurs. Next season he 
will don a business suit to play the 
star of Griff for ABC. In keeping with 
next fall’s guns and chuckles accent, 
Griff will be a former cop turned pri- 
vate detective. Who knows? With a lit- 
tle luck, he may even track down a 
good show or two in what sounds like 
the most unpromising season in years 


Bad Beginning 


“The fact that a film or a subject is 
controversial doesn't eliminate it from 
our lists,” George Stevens Jr. said re- 
cently, It was a seemingly unassailable 
statement of policy for the American 
Film Institute, which Stevens heads, and 
it might very well have been read at the 
inauguration last week of the institute's 
new theater in Washington's Kennedy 
Center. Instead, it was only an ironic 
footnote. Stevens himself yanked out 
the very first new movie the theater had 
been scheduled to show, State of Siege 
His reason: he thought that the film 
seemed to rationalize assassination. Di- 
rected by Constantin Costa-Gavras, the 
movie is a fictionalized account of the 
real-life killing of an American official 
in Uruguay. Calling Stevens’ action bald 
censorship, directors of as many as a 
third of the films to be shown in the 
opening festivities withdrew, leaving 
Stevens with a blank screen to fill—and 
a perhaps lasting legacy of bitterness for 
the fledgling film institute. 
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ls There Intelligent Life on Commercials? 


TO: 78°33 +X 
FROM: 45 =k29-\4 
RE: EXPLORATION OF MINOR PLANET 


E had intended to observe this little ball “RTH” for a 

longer period. But we developed engine trouble over 
Omega, and by the time we entered orbit, we were only get- 
ling six light-years to the gallon. In our brief visit, however, 
we discovered what generates those high-frequency signals 
that have been jamming our radio telescopes. It is a small 
box called TEEVEE, present in nearly every dwelling in the 
YEWESS, a small land area between two oceans. 

TEEVEE is the display window of the national store. Its 
merchandise, like all valuable goods, is displayed against a 
plush but vapid background. This background is called PRO- 
GRAMMING and is of no importance. The key elements 
of the broadcast day (and night) are called SPOTZ. These 
SPOTZ are 30 seconds to 60 seconds long and cost their man- 
ufacturers about $500 per second. Programs, by contrast, 
cost $50 per second. 

From observing SPOTZ we are able to report the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

>» The YEWESS is a vastly troubled land, emerging from 
a complex, ambiguous struggle against an implacable foe. 
The name of this enemy is WETNESS. New scientific weap- 
ons, however, go on like a powder and give unprecedented 
protection. Thus, for the first time in this soul-searing con- 
flict, there is the fragile promise of peace. 

> To amuse themselves YEWESSERS also sing and 
dance. To this end, the SPOTZ, which are also called com- 
mercials, sell them an entertainment called NOSTALJYA. 
According to the announcements, the top numbers for 1973 
include The Hut-Sut Song, Moonlight Serenade and The 
Woodpecker Song. The year’s most highly regarded artists 
are the Andrews Sisters and Snooky Lanson, singers; Sam- 
my Kaye and Glenn Miller, bandleaders; and Woody Wood- 
pecker, a bird. 

> These ingenious people are bothered by many plagues. 
When the distress appears, the person moves in ten quick, 
jerky motions and booms: “No headache is going to make 
me yell at my son lor daughter].” Thereupon the victim takes 
a miraculous white tablet, which dissolves in the stomach fast- 
er than another tablet. Just 3.1 seconds later, this incredible 
pill enables the victim to change his outlook and handle the 
most difficult household chores with ease. Other tablets si- 
multaneously drain all eight sinus cavities, rearrange the 
background music and style the hair in 3.2 seconds. 

> If pain persists or recurs, YEWESSERS always see a 
physician. 

>» YEWESSERS are of various hues, but mix freely with 
no trouble whatsoever. In every SPOT involving the young, 
there is a ratio of 1.5 black children to 4.9 white ones. Their 
smiles are constant and blinding. At adult cocktail parties, 
the commercial ratio is 2.2 black couples to 6.8 white. They 
smile with equal candlepower, 

>» Some YEWESSERS dwell in apartments, where they 
live on either side of a flimsy medicine cabinet. All others 
live in white split-level houses. The males are cranky in the 
morning and astonished when the coffee is not bitter or the 
breakfast is palatable. Then they beam and demand to know 
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the name of the product, which they repeat nine times. The 
wives then proceed to their day, which consists of eight hours 
of unmitigated jealousy and fear. The jealousy is exhibited 
at wash time. During this period they stare enviously at their 
neighbor's laundry, which is always whiter—and the colored 
things brighter—than their own. With wide eyes, they then 
proceed to learn a series of mysterious monosyllables, among 
them Biz, Fab, Cheer, Dash, All and Bold. They do not ex- 
hibit fear until nightfall, or on weekend afternoons. At these 
points the MOTHER-IN-LAW arrives for a white-glove in- 
spection of the home. This includes a revealing scrutiny of 
the kitchen (with its telltale odors), the male’s collar (with its 
inevitable ring) and the salad (too vinegary). On the next 
visit, 3.8 seconds later, all is perfection, thanks to the in- 
tervention of a remarkable product that scents the air, san- 
itizes the collar, emulsifies the dressing, rearranges the back- 
ground music and restyles everyone's hair. 

> Children are encouraged to visit their father’s place of 
business. There they interrupt proceedings with a ritual cry: 
“Only one cavity!” Children may also be seen in the early 
morning, when they ingest the seven essential vitamins ev- 
ery child needs for perfect health. Toward evening they grow 
pale and cough until a powerful potion brings speedy relief. 

>» YEWESSERS each chew 180 Ibs. of gum a year. This 
was deduced from the size of the gum package (roughly 3 ft. 
in length). 

> All YEWESS pets are fussy but highly literate eaters 
who meticulously examine the labels of their canned food be- 
fore dining. 

>» YEWESSERS sing while eating and drinking. The song 
is usually an apostrophe to hamburger or a dithyramb ded- 
icated to cola, un-cola or the beverage the citizens are for- 
bidden to quaff on-camera: beer. 

» After the singing and eating, the YEWESSERS are re- 
morseful and repair to salons, where they shed unsightly 
pounds and inches with the aid of wonder-working machines. 

> An elaborate etiquette prevails at supermarkets. Con- 
sumers are encouraged to squeeze the white bread and for- 
bidden to squeeze toilet tissue. They are also urged to look for 
chickens by name, beef by price and coffee by reputation. 

> All waitresses, dishwashers and plumbers supplement 
their incomes by peddling products to customers. These prod- 
ucts range from paper towels to soaps, and are invariably su- 
perior to the leading brand. 

>» The YEWESS is really two nations. Citizens of one pre- 
fer the Pink Pad; citizens of the other buy the Blue one. 

> The automobile is the greatest friend nature ever had. 
Cars are affectionately named for animals (cougar. 
mustang, falcon, impala); gasolines keep en- 
gines clean; and there are seldom more than 
three vehicles on the road at any time. 

At this point in the time-space con- 
tinuum, we found it necessary to re-enter 
the intergalactic void for our millennial 
tune-up. As for your query: Is there in- 
telligent life on RTH? Having peered at 
length at the little windows, our answer 
must be negative. How about a visit to 
Jpiter? The only SPOTZ there are the 
ones caused by meteors. = Stefan Kanfer 





















Why some companies 
move faster than others. 


The long 





Inefficiency is the thief of 
time. Money. And morale 
For instance. If you're still 
doing paperwork by hand, 
here's just one example of 
what can happen: 


Somebody has to type all 
those addresses; 


fold whatever you're send- 
ing; 


insert them into the en- 
velopes. 


and (ugh) lick all those en- 
velopes; 


and (ugh again) lick that 
many stamps; 

stick the stamps; 

and stack the envelopes 


And what do you get? 
Bored people and slow 
paperwork. 

And it could be happening 
all over your company 
right now. 

And that’s too bad, be- 
cause paper is money 
And slow-moving paper 
can cause hardening of 
your financial arteries 
After all, the faster your 
bills and orders and in- 
voices go out, the faster 
you get results back. Think 
about that 


and the short of it. 


The easy way is also the 
efficient way. Pitney Bowes 
designs a system just for 
you in which 


Our Addresser-Printer im- 
prints the addresses; 


our Folder-Inserter folds 
and inserts in a flash; 


our Postage Meter auto- 
matically prints the right 
postage, seals and stacks 








If you'd like your company to start 
moving faster, no matter how much 
or how little paperwork you 
handle, write Pitney Bowes, 1288 
Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
06904 or call one of our 190 offices 
throughout the U.S. and Canada 
Postage Meters, Mailing Equipment, 
Copiers, Counters and Imprinters 
Addresser-Printers, Labeling and 
Marking Systems. 
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Pitney Bowes 


Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





Sweet Cheating 


CLASS OF ‘44 
Directed by PAUL BOGART 
Screenplay by HERMAN RAUCHER 


Class of '44 is a quiet and quite pos- 
sibly unconscious example of McLu- 
hanism at work. It is an environment 
rather than a movie. No jagged element 
of plot or character is permitted to catch 
at the viewer's mind and disturb his 
agreeable reveries about the world as 
he falsely remembers its being three 
decades ago. 

At the level of production, design 
and musical direction, the movie is quite 
cleverly done; it is no back-lot recon- 
struction of a nostalgically recalled 
world. Rather, the producers have 
sought out and found real streets and 
houses and a college campus where time 
seems to have stood shabbily, realisti- 
cally still since the waning days of 
World War II. Into them they have care- 
fully intruded the more transitory ar- 
tifacts of the period—posters, cars, cos- 
tuming—while placing behind it all a 
score composed mostly of period pop 
music—the schlock of easy recognition. 
The aim is to be realistic without being 
really, disturbingly real—a neat, subtly 
corrupting trick. 





The story is a sequel to Summer of 
’42, that phenomenally popular pioneer 
of this peculiar territory. As everyone 
knows, the most earnest and self-con- 
sciously sensitive boy (who shares a 
given name with Screenwriter Raucher) 
of that long ago summer underwent the 
most significant rite of passage at the 
end of the film, when he was sexually 
initiated—tenderly, tastefully—by that 
older woman rarely encountered in real 
life but who absolutely throngs in the 
fantasy lives of all the sad young men 
growing up absurd in America. 

Raucher gropes for a similar big fin- 
ish for Class of '44; he is nothing if not 
game. He gives us a funny-awful high 
school graduation, an awful-awful fra- 
ternity initiation, the first attempt to 
cheat on an exam (and almost getting 
caught) and, of course, the troubles ev- 
erybody has had “going steady” for the 
first time. This includes the apparently 
irresistible scene in which front-seat ro- 
mance is punctured by awkwardly 
cramped positions and comical jabs 
from steering wheel and_ gearshift. 
Throughout, friends change and drift 
away, introducing young Hermie 
—played audioanimatronically by Gary 
Grimes—and his buddy, Jerry Houser, 
to that sense of bewilderment and loss 
that is the only mood anyone seems to 





GRIMES & HOUSER 
Is this life? 


strive for in enterprises of this kind. The 
film reaches a choking climax when 
Hermie’s father dies suddenly and he 
must confront mortality squarely, man- 
fully. Naturally he gets drunk, has a 
fight and is rewarded by the return of 
his wandering girl friend. Life goes on. 

But is this life? Not really. Because 
life is lived by individuals, not arche- 
types; it is composed of particular vari- 
ants on the kind of generalized situa- 
tions and emotions that Director Bogart 
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Pleasure ™” 
without end. 


Whether the sun shines tomorrow, or it rains... 


Whether you finally get delivery on your new 
car, or have to wait another week... 


Whether alone, or in the company of friends... 


We offer one very satisfying pleasure you can 
count on. J&B rare scotch. To celebrate or 


warm the uncertainties of life. J B 


RARE 
SCOTCH 


The Pleasure Principle 


86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © 1973 Paddington Corp., N.Y. 





CINEMA 


uses throughout this film. He permits 
nothing to provoke, only evoke. Class 
of 44 is not a confrontation with our 
collective past but a mindless wallowing 
init. ® Richard Schickel 


Quick Cuts 


“BROTHER SUN, SISTER MOON, I seldom 
see you, seldom hear your tune,” war- 
bles Donovan, the unseen balladeer 
whom Franco Zeffirelli has enlisted to 
lend a whiff of flower power to this over- 
ripe version of the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Zeffirelli’s work looks like a Sun- 
day-school coloring book: everything is 
glowingly photogenic, including pover- 
ty, and leprosy. His St. Francis (Gra- 
ham Faulkner) is a dewy, light-stepping 
youth who recruits the young men of 
Assisi the way a rock singer might round 
up a band. Their rebellion against the 
opulent hypocrisy they see in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is to run about 
in rags, looking radiant. In one scene 
they all get together in a church and 
sing a liturgical composition especially 
provided for the occasion by Donovan. 
Shortly after this holy hootenanny, lo- 
cal ecclesiastical authorities begin to be 
nasty to the Franciscans, killing one of 
the brothers. St. Francis and his friends 
promptly go to Rome, where they plead 
their case before Pope Innocent III 
(Alec Guinness). The Pope is moved by 
their presence to ruminate aloud: “In 
our obsession with original sin, we for- 
get about original grace.” Zeffirelli ap- 
parently has forgotten about both. 


WEDDING IN WHITE has Jeannie (Car- 

ol Kane) as something of a simp, and 
her best friend Dollie (Bonnie Carol 
Case) something of a scamp with a tal- 
ent for leading men on and turning them 
off. When a buddy of Jeannie’s soldier 
brother Jimmie (Paul Bradley) makes 
a play for Dollie late one beery night, 
Dollie leaves in a huff. He (Doug Mc- 
Grath) turns to Jeannie, takes her and 
warns her to stay quiet about it. He 
and Jimmie return to the army the 
next day. Jeannie is pregnant, her moth- 
er (Doris Petrie) hysterical, her father 
(Donald Pleasence) incensed. The fa- 
ther gets his best friend, a grizzled 
rummy named Sandy (Leo Phillips), 
to marry Jeannie and give her child a 
name. The actors are all stringently nat- 
uralistic, and Director-Writer William 
Fruet, setting his somber story in a pro- 
vincial Canadian town during World 
War II. is scrupulous about details of 
place. He also takes care with even 
the shortest scene, the slightest ges- 
ture, and what power Wedding in White 
possesses draws from the impact of ac- 
cumulated detail. Beyond some few 
grace notes of style, though, Wedding 
in White is a film without subtlety or 
surprise. Fruet’s script is heavy and 
strident. This oblique anger, mingled 
with a certain pitilessness, makes Wed- 
ding in White a sort of supercilious 
soap opera, an attack with no sure 
| target. ® Jay Cocks 





$5 a week extra is no incentive to work. Would you work for it? Can you blame anybody who 
wouldn’t? In fact, all those Americans who stay on low-paying jobs rather than go on welfare de- 
serve a lot of credit. And we believe they deserve something more. Like a chance. A rea/ chance. 

We're Advance Schools, Inc. An independent-study education company. We teach modern 
job skills. Through the mail. To nearly 90,000 active students who are convinced they have a 
chance. Our business began 35 years ago. And today has grown to be a full-fledged, education- 
ally sound teaching method that produces real results. 

Here’s how we work. Our staff combines top educators with top practitioners from business 
and industry. Our courses aren't just how-to lessons; they provide a solid grounding in scientific 
principles. Our study tools are professional-quality equipment. The people in our field force are 
salaried. And we judge them by the sincerity of the students they bring us, not the number. And 
if any student falls behind on any lesson, we reach him by letter or personal phone call to help him. 
Patalen-lalerelele-lel-Mallm coh <-1-) eke le) ales 

Sixty-six per cent of the graduates who replied to our 1972 survey reported that they were 
working either full or part-time in a field related to their ASI training. 

Welfare check? Or. paycheck? No American should have to make a decision like that. And if 
we, and others like us, can muster the talent, resources and support necessary to do the job, maybe 


someday no American will. 
Advance Schools, Inc.® 


5900 Northwest Highway, Chicago, Illinois 60631 






A new school of thought. 
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could have a $57a week 
welfare check or a $62 a week 
job, which would you choose? 




















SECOND THOUGHTS ABOUT MAN—III 


What the Schools Cannot Do 


This is the third of a four- 

part series in which TIME exam- 

ines what may be the beginning of a pen- 

dulum swing away from liberalism, rationalism and scientism. In 

the first part of the series, TIME’s Behavior section discussed “the 

rediscovery of human nature” by behavioral scientists. In the sec- 

ond, the Religion section considered the decline of interest in sec- 

ular problems and the renewed search for the sacred. This week 

the Education section examines recent reappraisals of some of 
the purposes, methods and results of schooling 


For generations, the schools have had a mission 
in the U.S. that went well beyond simple learn- 
ing. Writing in 1848, Horace Mann declared that education was 
“the great equalizer of the conditions of men—the balance-wheel 
of the social machinery.” Most Americans would readily agree. 
To Mann and those who followed him, the public school system 
was what made U.S. democracy possible and guaranteed its pros- 
perity as well. 

In enshrining education, Mann built upon a Western tradi- 
tion rooted in the Enlightenment. John Locke believed that all 
minds at birth were blank slates and all children were equally 
and infinitely educable. To Rousseau, education made men good, 
and through them made society better. But for the most part in 
England and France those notions remained only ideals, kept 
from fulfillment by the twin barriers of social class and privilege. 
In the New World, however, they flowered into a secular re- 
ligion. Ragged immigrants were supposed to be molded into Amer- 
icans through their education, which provided even the poorest 
child with the opportunity, in theory, for a rich and happy life. 

For many educators and policymakers, this exalted concep- 
tion of education has paled in recent years. They have begun to 
question whether schools are really the in- 
struments of equality they were thought to be 

and to wonder whether there are elements 
in man that are beyond the reach of educa- 
tion. Other doubts have arisen as well. In many 
schools there is a tempering of the recent en- 
thusiasm for “open education,” a new ver- 
sion of the progressive movement of the ‘30s. 
And finally there is debate about the purpose 
of a college education, which had come to be 
looked on rather narrowly as insurance for 
eventual careers with at least some status as 
well as good pay. The underemployment—if 
not unemployment—of many graduates to- 
day has contributed to quiet reappraisals of 
the monetary value of their education. 

The crisis of doubt about education as an 
equalizer began in the 60s after it became ob- 
vious that the schools were not performing 
their historic function for black and Spanish- 
speaking Americans. At first, most educators 
believed that all that was needed was a series 
of reforms, Thus schools were to be integrat- 
ed to wipe out unequal facilities. Compen- 
satory education programs like Head Start 
and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 were to help poor chil- 
dren do as well as middle-class children. 

Billions of dollars were spent in the name 
of those reforms, but very little concrete evi- 
dence of success could be found. Rand Corp. 
researchers, for example, discovered that for 
every study identifying a school program that 
worked, another equally good study conclud- 
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ed that the practice was ineffective. To many observers, the dis- 
couraging results did not mean that the reforms had failed, just 
that more time—and better-run programs—were needed. Others 
concluded, however, that the fault lay in expecting so much from 
education. They began to doubt whether any amount of money or 
reform could enable schools to transform their students into equal 
and prosperous citizens. Some critics questioned whether that was 
even a proper goal for schools, arguing that poverty is better at- 
tacked directly, through such means as income redistribution 

The most impressive evidence of the schools’ inability to re- 
shape society came in 1966, when Johns Hopkins Sociologist 
James S. Coleman finished a massive report on the differences be- 
tween schools attended by whites and those attended by minor- 
ities. Analyzing studies involving more than 600,000 children and 
60,000 teachers in 4,000 schools, Coleman concluded that there 
were far fewer differences in physical facilities, curriculums and 
teachers than anyone had suspected. Moreover, he found that 
the most variation in the achievement of students occurred not be- 
tween schools but within the same school. His conclusion: “Fam- 
ily-background differences account for much more variation in 
achievement than do school differences.” 

The Coleman report was virtually ignored at first. In time, 
however, its conclusions reached out to critics like Berkeley Ed- 
ucation Professor James Guthrie, who attacked Coleman's ev- 
idence as unreliable “dirty data” involving the wrong kind of 
tests, a biased sample of schools and a too narrow definition of 
school “effectiveness.” Nevertheless, Coleman’s line of reasoning 
gradually gained acceptance by a number of policymakers who 
concluded, rightly or wrongly, that spending money on schools 
made less difference than was formerly believed. 

Coleman’s report also sparked a new study to determine how 
much effect schooling has on students’ future income. In a book 
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published last fall (Inequality: A Reassessment of the Effect of 
Family and Schooling in America), Sociologist Christopher Jencks 
and seven Harvard colleagues concluded that even if all children 
could be made to do equally well in equally good schools, that 
achievement would not erase economic inequality 

The Harvard scholars argued that economic success is not pri- 
marily due to the kind of schooling a person has but “to luck or 
to subtle, unmeasured differences in personality and on-the-job 
competence.” Thus if social policymakers want to end economic 
inequality, they must attack the problem by such means as pay- 
ing income supplements to the poor, providing them with more 
free services, or forcing employers to lessen the enormous gap be- 
tween the wages of their best-paid and worst-paid workers 

Jencks’s work was assailed on all sides—for drawing mostly 
on Coleman's dirty data, for examining only that narrow spec- 


due to environmental disadvantages. His main point is that the in- 
heritability of intelligence can lead to a rigid class stratification 
in a meritocratic society. Achieving equal opportunity in edu- 
cation might well lead to greater inequalities in society than we 
now suffer, he argues; the more easily the intelligent and able in- 
dividuals can rise in society and displace dull ones—of any color 
the more important will inherited differences become 

Just such a scenario was imagined in 1958 by English Soci- 
ologist Michael Young, who coined the word meritocracy. By 
the year 2020, Young wrote in a fable called The Rise of the Mer- 
itocracy, 1870-2033, tests were given to three-year-old children 
to determine what schools they would go to and how high they 
would rise in society. Each occupation had a requisite 1Q—to be 
a psychologist or sociologist required a score of 160. Intermar- 
riage of the most intelligent people assured their children top rank 
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CHILDREN AT SCHOOL: DOES EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY HELP OR HURT? 
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trum of human abilities measured by IQ and achievement tests, 
for using error-prone methods of analysis. To M.1.T. Economist 
Lester Thurow, writing in the current Harvard Educational Re- 
view, Jencks’s book is an intellectual dead end whose conclu- 
sions can be summarized as “Nothing affects anything.” Nev- 
ertheless, it added mightily to the argument that “equality of 
opportunity” to go to good schools is far from a panacea 

Even before Jencks published his findings, there were other 
reasons for questioning the effectiveness of equal opportunity 
Its corollary, meritocracy—a system under which people are re- 
warded not on the basis of birth but of hard work and ability 
—had long been the goal of egalitarians. But if people's abilities 
were mostly determined by heredity, not education or even home 
environment, a meritocracy would tend to permit only the ge- 
netically well-endowed to rise to the top. In that case, a meri- 
tocracy would be no fairer than an old-fashioned aristocracy 

For the past few decades, the topic of genes had been ‘avoid- 
ed by most educators because of its political implications. Then 
in 1969 Berkeley Psychologist Arthur Jensen published an essay 
arguing that genes were largely responsible for the average 15 
point 1Q difference found between American blacks and whites 
Of the factors that determine IQ, he contended, 80% are hered- 
itary and only 20% environmental. Jensen's thesis was seized 
upon not only by white-supremacists but by some schoolmen anx- 
ious to excuse their own failures 

A stormy controversy followed, which has been stirred up fur- 
ther by Harvard Psychologist Richard Herrnstein. He agrees that 
intelligence is largely inheritable, but he pointedly limits his dis- 
cussion to individual IQs of people of whatever race. The dif- 
ference in IQs between blacks as a group and whites as a group 
that Jensen attributed primarily to genes, Herrnstein believes is 
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Herrnstein sees this vision as the coming shape of America 
Not so Geneticist Theodosius Dobzhansky of the University of 
California at Davis. In a new book, Genetic Diversity and Hu- 
man Equality, Dobzhansky agrees with Herrnstein that the pres- 
ent trend toward making people's environments—and educations 
—equal will cause hereditary differences to loom larger. And IQs 
are indeed largely inheritable, Dobzhansky says, citing 50 in- 
dependent studies in eight different countries. But even if intel- 
ligent people intermarry and have intelligent children, the IQ is a 
narrow concept and there are many other traits that make peo- 
ple successful or unsuccessful. Therefore Dobzhansky denies that 
a meritocracy would lead to a permanent caste system, as Herrn- 
stein feared. “The caste system in India was the grandest genetic 
experiment ever performed on man,” writes Dobzhansky. For 
more than 2,000 years the Indians tried to induce “genetic spe- 
cialization™ for different kinds of work, and they failed. All castes 
today contain highly intelligent people. An Untouchable serves 
as Defense Minister in Indira Gandhi's Cabinet 

To Dobzhansky, the merits of making educational oppor- 
tunity more nearly equal outweigh the possible dangers. But, that 
does not mean sending everyone to the same kind of school. Any 
inherited trait, he emphasizes, can be enhanced or stunted by up- 
bringing or training. Different people, carrying different genetic 
endowments, should have different environments in order for their 
talents to blossom. “A potential musical virtuoso is denied op- 
portunity to develop his powers if he is prevented from entering 
a conservatory of music and is obliged instead to undergo the 
same training as, for example, future engineers.” 

In Herrnstein’s view, too, schools should use tests to uncover 
children’s inherited strengths and build on them, instead of act- 
ing as “a pipeline through which society tries to generate talent 
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where there is none. Those not gifted should learn a trade.” 

The shape of the economy today argues in less theoretical 
terms for an open-minded attitude toward learning such skills as 
welding and carpentry instead of, or along with, philosophy and 
history. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated that only 
20% of the jobs in the 1970s will require education beyond high 
school. Yet the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education fore- 
cast last week that two-thirds of America’s high school graduates 
will be continuing their schooling. Already, according to the com- 
mission, nearly 30% of male graduates of four-year colleges are 
in blue-collar, sales and clerical jobs. There seems likely to be 
even more serious underemployment of talent in the future. In 
fact, the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare pro- 
jects that over the next decade an average of 2'/ people will be 
competing for every job that actually requires a college education. 

That dismal prospect has already caused many young people 
to opt for job skills instead of the liberal arts. Enrollments at vo- 
cational schools have boomed, and the schools’ image has some- 
what improved. Declares D. Reid Ross, director of the St. Louis 
Regional Industrial Development Corp.: “Vocational education 
is no longer for dummies and ding-a-lings.” His organization has 
devised television commercials and a 13-minute film to sell the 
idea that “no openings exist in the job market for a degreed but un- 
skilled person.” The film lauds training in welding, carpentry and 
drafting as “great for people who want to get out on their own 
and earn enough money to be independent and happy.” 

The idea of a two-track system still strikes many people as re- 
actionary, suggesting the classbound education of Europe. Even 
in the unlikely event that the status of different jobs could be ig- 
nored, not many schoolmen—or parents—are willing to test young 
children and firmly pack the less intellectual ones off to voca- 
tional school. Such a step belies the American credo that ev- 
eryone should go to high school and have the opportunity to go 
on to higher education. To many, it adds up to an assault on equal- 
ity. Still, the notion that there should be more choices in edu- 
cation is taking hold at all levels. 

At the elementary level, the most talked about recent trends 
have been the free-school movement and open education. Both 
are loosely based on the idea, as expressed by Rousseau and de- 
veloped more fully by Psychologist Jean Piaget and others, that 
children are innately curious and can learn at their own speed 
with a minimum of direction from their teachers. No one has dis- 
proved this principle, but it has turned out to be difficult to put 
into practice. Free schools (which often charge tuition—“free” re- 
fers to the system of teaching) are usually the creation of liberal 
or radical parents who want to give their children alternatives to 
what they consider the stultifying effects of traditional schooling 
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Many are excellent schools but often fail within a year or so for 
lack of money or leadership. The numbers of children involved 
have never been large—perhaps one-tenth of 1% of the nation’s 
students—and the movement is now leveling off. 

Not so the interest in the open classroom, the flexible way of 
teaching that is sweeping the public schools. Usually, fixed rows of 
desks and fixed weekly lessons are abandoned. Children roam 
from one study project to another, theoretically following their na- 
tive curiosity and learning at their own uneven rates. The new prin- 
ciples are reminiscent of John Dewey's progressive philosophy of 
40 years ago. Open education, however, emphasizes new discov- 
eries about how children learn, uses more teaching materials and 
gives the teacher a more difficult task—to know just when the child 
is ready for his next stage of development. The movement is grow- 
ing so rapidly that few teachers are prepared for it—and even 
fewer parents. Says Roland Barth, an elementary school principal 
in Newton, Mass.: “Most parents view open classrooms as a risky, 
untried experiment with their children’s lives—a gamble best not 
taken.” In a new book, Open Education and the American School, 
he warns that as the new system is now being applied, children are 
too often taught such subjects as weaving and photography at 
school, and the three Rs at home by their weary parents 


AS for college, the “free university” movement, 
with its student-designed courses in Hermann 
Hesse’s novels or radical politics, has fizzled out. There is a general 
sense that everything is back to normal on the nation’s campuses 
—that young people have happily gone back to their books after 
all the malaise and general hell-raising of the late '60s. But actu- 
ally the discontent has not disappeared; it has only become less 
strident. Although there were large increases in the numbers of 
women and blacks in last fall's freshman classes, the rate of col- 
lege attendance among white males is the lowest in eight years. Of 
the nation’s white 18- and 19-year-old youths, 47.3% were in col- 
lege in 1969; in the fall of 1972, that percentage dropped to 39.6%, 

The lessened value of a degree on the job market, as well as 
the end of the draft, largely accounts for this declining enroll- 
ment. But there is another factor. Emory Sociologist Abbott L. 
Ferriss points also to the large and growing number of “drop- 
outs, not just from school but from society—a hang-loose gen- 
eration.” There are now about 200,000 young men who are not 
in school but are not working. “Pinning down exactly what these 
young people are doing is very difficult,” says Ferriss. “But the cur- 
rent suggestions are that they won't pick up college later.” 

At Harvard, the number of students on leave has grown from 
200 to 300 in three years. Explains the Rev. James E. Thomas, se- 
nior tutor of Harvard’s Adams House: “Sometimes students feel 
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She said, ““Frigidaire has a new washer and dryer 


for less than *340°”” 


He said,“I’ll believe it when I sec it?’ 
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rice. the washer $199.95, the dryer $133.95 


Now you may be wondering how acompany with stan- 
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nto a washer and dryer and suggest that they be sold at 
such a low price: Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Price, 
the washer $199.95, the dryer $133.95. 

First of all, we didn't build them terribly big and bulky. 
Each is only two feet wide, yet they can easily handle more 
than the average wash load. (Believe it or not, today's 
EW -1¢-lei-Blel-loMt-Belal\ Rom melele lace) 

On the washer, one dial adjusts to four wash 
and rinse temperature combinations, the other, a 
2-cycle timer, provides the right agitation and 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


spin speeds for all washing needs, 

Our dryer has an easy to reach lint screen and a timed 
(ola iiare men 'ce1(-Melt-lm(al-t@laler (ele (-1-e- Milal-l Milman alel (ee) m iene 
bling without heat to help keep the wrinkles from setting 
in your permanent press fabrics. 

ovale mele) iamelei muy -\iel-1at-lalemellmela-lar-tc- Mell Mam 7-1) 
V\[-mm ollie Mee] Lame) iale|-1¢-1(ole-ton Comm el-Mmlelalebar-l-sdlaleme-lale, 
very dependable. 

Tell your husband about Frigidaire’s new 
washer and dryer. And if he says he'll believe it 
when he sees it, just remind him to bring along 
al Meisl-ie1 <elele) a 


Every Frigidaire 
is not a refrigerator. 
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‘ what they 
‘mean 

_ True Bourbon! 


That’s what we 

mean, all right. The rich 
aroma...the smooth 
and mellow taste. 















The sip-by-sip 
satisfaction that 

tells you that you’ve 
made the right bourbon 
choice with Ten High. 
In terms of quality, 

in terms of enjoyment 
... Ten High is the 
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ARCHITECT PAOLO SOLERI & FUTURISTIC CITY: A SOCRATIC APPROACH TO EDUCATION 


they can't do something fairly elementary without first answer- 
ing a number of grand metaphysical questions.” 

Joyce Maynard, 19, a “stop-out” from Yale, writes in her 
book Looking Back: A Chronicle of Growing Up Old in the Six- 
ties; “We're all in search of sages. What's really going on is our 
search for a prophet, for someone who can, for a change, tell us 
the answers.” This search is partly responsible for the popularity 
among youth of Carlos Castaneda’s books on the Yaqui sage 
Don Juan (TIME cover, March 5). “Don Juan probably repre- 
sents the return to some appreciation of traditional wisdom,” 
says Presbyterian Theologian Sam Keen. “With the worship-of- 
youth cult of the past 15 years, we lost sight of one of the aspects 
of education. There is now a return to the relationship of student 
to master, to the belief that there is something that somebody 
who is over 30 knows, and it may be more than what people 
under 30 know. There are mysteries into which the old must ini- 
tiate the young, and not merely the other way round. I guess we 
are coming to believe in seasoning again.” 


I’ search of such seasoning, John Alsop, 21, a 
nephew of the syndicated columnists Joe and Stew- 
art Alsop, journeyed to the woods of Maine. A graduate of Grot- 
on, John dropped out of Yale after one month. He has now en- 
rolled at Colby College in Maine, in part because it gives him a 
chance to spend weekends with “the best teacher I've ever had,” a 
craggy 75-year-old Maine logger named Ambrose Wintle. From 
him Alsop learns the arts of sharpening axes, chopping trees and 
building log cabins, and absorbs a practical, earthy philosophy 
Other students, too, have taken what amounts to a latter-day So- 
cratic approach to education, They cluster around teachers like 
Paolo Soleri, working as laborer-apprentices in Soleri’s attempt at 
his Cosanti Foundation in Arizona to redesign urban civilization 

William Irwin Thompson, an ex-professor of the humanities 
at M.LT., suggests that parents should save the money they are 
wasting on “elaborate campus containers” and simply give their 
18-year-olds $3,000 apiece. The teen ager could then publish a 
book, join friends in starting a farm or simply put the money in 
the bank until he is 28, which Thompson believes is the right age 
for entering a university. Other educators are suggesting the aban- 
donment of schools—and the degrees they confer. Led by John 
Holt (How Children Learn) and Ivan Illich (Deschooling Soci- 
ety), they would replace compulsory schooling with learning cen- 
ters that simply put people who want to learn a particular skill in 
touch with those who can teach it. Argues Holt: “Schools should 
be like a public library, movie theater or art gallery—simply there 
for the purposes that people want to use them for. They should 
have taken away from them their monopoly on the credential- 
izing, the legitimizing of skill and learning. They've got to 
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SOCIOLOGIST JAMES S. COLEMAN 


get out of the business of deciding what people must learn.’ 

The deschoolers’ ideas have been tried out for two years in Ev- 
anston, IIl., by two doctoral dropouts from Northwestern, Bob 
Lewis and Denis Detzel, who also studied with Ivan Illich. In 
two years their Learning Exchange has put 6,000 students in 
touch with informal teachers of such subjects as German clas- 
sics, Camus, African music, Hinduism and auto mechanics. Four 
teen more exchanges modeled after Evanston’s have since sprung 
up in the U.S., as well as two abroad 

Not many people would favor abandoning schools entirely 
Retaining them, however, does not mean that students cannot 
work while they learn. Such an idea appeals to James Coleman, 
who in the years since he published his controversial study has 
been thinking about what schools should do. He advocates not 
abolishing them but reducing their responsibilities, which he be- 
lieves have become overwhelming and unrealistic. The family 
used to play a major part in the education of the young, he points 
out. Now, however, both father and mother are often away at 
work, “The home closes down during the day,” notes one econ 
omist. Meanwhile, children are seldom hired even for part-time 
jobs, and the role of the school has been enlarged “to fill the vac- 
uum that changes in the family and workplace created.” 

But the passive student role is not suitable for all kinds of 
learning, and many youths get restless. “Shielded from responsi- 
bility, they become irresponsible,” says Coleman. Somehow busi 
nesses and other enterprises should be paid to take adolescents on, 
teach them skills and give them a broad contact with adults that 
they now never have. Meanwhile, their schooling would continue 
elsewhere—reduced to the teaching of straight intellectual skills 
Says Coleman: “I would characterize this approach as a breaking 
apart of the school.” It would also be a new approach to racial and 
class integration. When a child has a number of educational set- 
tings, he says, not all of the settings have to be integrated 

Coleman’s conception is tentative, as are most other proposed 
replacements for America’s present school system. Indeed, there 
are almost as many visionary notions about what education’s fu 
ture shape should be as there are school critics. Diversity, how 
ever, is precisely what is called for. A respect for the differences 
in students’ backgrounds and interests must guide colleges and uni- 
versities as they, too, rethink their objectives. Since it is readily ap 
parent that their degrees no longer ensure top jobs, colleges and 
universities must offer students far more than credentials. They 
must become more concerned with enhancing their students’ lives 
—with helping a Maynard find wisdom or an Alsop acquire sea- 
soning. Education may not be “the great equalizer of the con- 
ditions of men,” as Horace Mann hoped, but it can still serve as a 
“balance-wheel of society” if it offers students different routes to 
follow according to their individual abilities and aspirations 
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“Why should any 
more nuclear power 
plants be built now?” 


Today, about 44% of America’s electric 
power is generated with coal as the fuel. 
Natural gas accounts for about 23%. Water 
power for 17%, Oil for about 14%. Nuclear 
fuel for about 2%. 

Even though coal reserves are vast, they 
are not great enough or accessible enough 
to generate the major share of the electricity 
needed for the future. 
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Reserves of oil and natural gas are far 
more limited than coal. As a consequence, 
these fuels will play a smaller and smaller 
relative role in power generation in the 


Fs 


years ahead. 

As far as water power is concerned, there 
are few untapped hydroelectric sites in 
accessible locations 

As a result, nuclear power must be 
depended upon for a greatly increased share 
of the nation’s power generation 


How good is it? 

Nuclear fuels are relatively plentiful. And 
when you include the use of nuclear fuels 
in “breeder” reactors and nuclear fusion, 
the supply is practically inexhaustible. 

Nor does a nuclear plant emit products 
of combustion. 





As for economy, nuclear plants cost more 
to build, but their operating costs are 
generally lower 


On balance, then, nuclear power is good. 


How safe is it? 

Nuclear plants do, of course, use radio- 
active fuel. But the plants are designed to 
contain those fuels safely. Attesting to the 
safety of the plants, there has never been a 
nuclear accident in any of the 30 commer- 
cially operating nuclear power plants. 


Nuclear plants do add a barely perceptible 
amount to the natural background radiation, 
but it is only a tiny fraction of the radiation 
in the atmosphere we are all exposed to 
every day. 

As for fears of atomic explosions, they 
are without basis in fact. Such explosions 
have to be carefully engineered. It is 
impossible to produce a nuclear blast in a 
generating station reactor. 

What about waste disposal? 

Nuclear fuels are long lasting, but they 
do not last forever. So they have to be 
replenished and the spent fuels disposed of. 

Salvageable material is transferred in 
specially designed, heavily shielded 
containers which are shipped to a fuel 
reprocessing plant so that valuable materials 
can be recovered. Any remaining radioactive 
waste is sealed in shielded cylinders and 
stored under stringent safety regulations set 
by the U.S. Government. The space required 





for storing radioactive waste from nuclear 
power plants is surprisingly small. For 
example, the waste over 30 years froma 
typical one-million-kilowatt plant could be 
contained in a space 10 feet high by 10 feet 
wide by 30 feet long. 


Water used for condensing the steam in 
a nuclear power plant must also be dis- 
charged in some way. This water, which is 
usually released into a river, lake or the sea, 
presents no significant radioactive hazard. 


Can nuclear plants be built fast enough? 


Nuclear power plants can not be built 
fast cnough right now to fill all the needs for 
power. The electricity needed for continued 
progress in science, medicine, education, in 
the control of pollution, and in providing 
jobs is so great we can't depend on nuclear 
power to do it all. We must build many types 
of plants in many different kinds of places. 


But to conserve fossil fuels and safeguard 
the environment, we must move ahead with 
nuclear power plants as fast as possible. 


‘To do this, we need your understanding of 
nuclear power's safety and special benefits. 


pone at your Investor-Owned 
flew ight and Power Companies 


For names of sponsoring companies, write to Power Companies, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 
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The Growing Gasoline Gap 


oS of the energy crisis 
have long warned that some day 
gasoline rationing would allow only a 
few gallons per customer and that au- 
tos, buses, police cars and fire trucks 
across the nation would be stranded for 
lack of fuel. Suddenly, some day seems 
ominously close. Many parts of the 
country are, in fact, short of gasoline 
and diesel fuel. The scarcities threaten 
to persist, at least in some localities, 
throughout the peak summer driving 
season. 

Texaco, the nation’s largest market- 
er of gasoline, is already allocating its 
distributors only as much fuel as they 





received last year, even though demand 
is up. Gulf has declined to continue sup- 
plying diesel fuel to the Metropolitan 
Atlanta Rapid Transit Authority, and 
the city’s 606 buses will be stalled if an- 
other supplier cannot be found by April 
30. For the first time in memory, au- 
thorities in Des Moines and Boston have 
not received a single bid for contracts 
to supply city vehicles. Boston's police 
and fire departments have only enough 
gas to last through June 

Independent oil marketers—the 
chains of off-brand stations that buy 
surplus gasoline and resell it at discount 
prices—are being squeezed hardest as 
major oil companies save what gas they 
have for their own stations. White Ea- 


SERVICE STATION IN WINCHESTER, MASS., SHUT DOWN BY GAS SHORTAGE 
Suddenly, the someday of rationing seems all too close. 


gle Oil Co. of Chico, Calif., closed six 
outlets last month; Gibbs Oil Co., a 350- 
station chain in the Northeast, has shut 
15 stations and may put others on short 
hours. Eleven Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
outlets around Miami have begun to 
limit motorists to ten gallons per visit. 
Metro 500 of Minneapolis has tempo- 
rarily closed 16 of its 17 stations, and 
Owner Paul Castenguay is keeping the 
sole survivor open only by stealth: late 
at night he drives his tank truck to ma- 
jor-brand stations where friends will se- 
cretly sell him a few gallons, on which 
Castenguay makes no profit. 

Refineries are simply not turning 


BOSTON GLOBE 
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out as much gasoline as motorists want 
to buy. Production currently is running 
around 42 million bbl. a week, but con- 
sumers are buying about a million bar- 
rels a week more than that. The excess 
is being siphoned out of gasoline inven- 
tories, which are about 16% below those 
of a year ago. This summer, demand is 
expected to hit 50 million bbl. a week. 
One main reason: manufacturers put 
nearly 11 million new cars on the high- 
ways last year, and more of them than 
ever before are equipped with air con- 
ditioning and other power options that 
reduce gas mileage. 

Independent marketers, who have 
captured 22% of the retail gasoline 
trade, suspect that major oil companies 





have contrived the shortage to force 
them out of business, drive up prices, 
and silence environmental critics. They 
note bitterly that despite the gas short- 
ages last week the nation’s refineries 
worked at only 88.7% of capacity, the 
lowest level since last November. 

Spokesmen for the major oil com- 
panies claim that refinery runs are down 
because their stocks of unrefined crude 
oil are dwindling in the face of a world- 
wide tightness of supply. Lowered gas- 
oline output also reflects the fact that 
last winter oil companies shifted much 
refinery capacity to production of 
home-heating oil; they are just begin- 
ning to switch back. In addition, the 
Cost of Living Council last month re- 
imposed mandatory price controls and 
profit-margin limits on the petroleum 
industry; one effect is to discourage 
many refiners from importing expen- 
sive foreign crude to augment their sup- 
plies. Further exacerbating the prob- 
lem, environmentalists have recently 
blocked construction of new refineries 
that they feared would cause ecological 
damage along the coasts of California, 
Delaware and the Gulf of Mexico 

Executives of major oil companies 
suggest a number of predictable rem- 
edies for the shortage: raise the oil- 
depletion allowance so that they can 
afford to spend more money on explo- 
ration; lift price controls so that they 
can raise gasoline prices to levels that 
would discourage consumption; and de- 
lay proposed federal antipollution stan- 
dards that seem likely to cut auto gas 
mileage. 

Pools. In Minnesota, where at least 
113 independent stations have closed al- 
ready, the state legislature has taken an- 
other tack. It is considering a bill that 
would force major oil companies to sell 
independents at least 10% of all gaso- 
line brought into the state. In Washing- 
ton, D.C., Darrell Trent, acting director 
of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, suggests that commuters form car 
pools or take public transportation to 
work and that states reduce highway 
speed limits because cars consume less 
fuel at lower speeds. 

Many independent marketers favor 
removing all restrictions on imports of 
foreign oil. President Nixon is unlikely 
to go that far, but he is expected short- 
ly to replace quotas, at least tempo- 
rarily, with a tariff system that would 
permit much more crude oil to be im- 
ported at higher prices. If that step is 
taken, Administration officials are con- 
vinced that the nation can get through 
the summer suffering nothing worse 
than localized gasoline shortages and 
some rise in prices. There is one ma- 
jor hitch: if refineries produce enough 
gasoline to meet peak demand this sum- 
mer, they may have to curtail heating- 
oil output enough to threaten more 
chillouts next winter 
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BURNED-OUT HOME OF RENT-CONTROL OPPONENT IN LYNN, MASS. 


CONTROLS 


Local Limits on Rent 


When Phase III began on Jan. 11, 
federal rent controls were not loosened, 
they were abolished. Worried Congress- 
men are already trying to get them back 
on the books. Last week the House 
Banking Committee voted to roll back 
rents to the levels of Jan. 10. However 
the debate over federal rent controls is 
resolyed—the White House still opposes 
them—a good many of the nation’s rent- 
ers will still have some protection 
against gouging on new leases. For the 
first time since World War II, a growing 
number of states and cities are passing 
their own rent-control measures 

Much of the pressure that forced 
the move has come not from tenement- 
jammed cities but from the suburbs, 
where the voices of leaseholders have 
usually been drowned out by a chorus 
of homeowners and real-estate men 
Last week, ruling against a vigorous 
challenge to rent control mounted by 
landlords, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court upheld the right of municipalities 
to regulate rent prices. Some 26 towns 
—mostly bedroom communities near 
New York and Philadelphia—have al- 
ready passed ordinances limiting in- 
creases on new leases to the amount nec- 
essary to reflect rises in taxes and the 
overall cost-of-living index, and dozens 
of other New Jersey communities are 
expected to follow suit. Outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., Maryland’s Montgomery 
County has limited rent increases to 
7.5% annually, and landlords in north- 
ern Virginia stemmed local rent-control 
fever only by promising to hold down 
increases to 6%. 

Massachusetts has reintroduced 
rent control recently in Boston and four 
of its suburbs, amid literally explosive 
controversy. In Lynn, an industrial 
community ten miles north of The Hub, 
the battle over a control law has esca- 
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lated into what Mayor Tony Marino 
calls “sort of a war.” In mid-February, 
a grenade exploded outside a window 
of the city’s most outspoken rent- 
control advocate, a Marxist-oriented 
community organizer; two weeks later, 
arsonists burned down a $60,000 home 
belonging to a realtor who had led the 
fight against controls. No one was hurt 
in either incident, but the war is not 
over. Under intense pressure from real- 
estate owners, the Lynn city council has 
voted three times to disband the pro- 
tenant rent board; Mayor Marino, who 
sides with the renters, has vetoed the ac- 
tion every time 

Invariably, the pressure for control 
has followed rent increases that reflect- 
ed a shortage of local housing. Such a 
situation can develop for widely varying 
reasons. Voters in Berkeley, Calif., 
passed a rent-control law after builders 
fearing for property values in a city 
where radicals had gained a third of the 
seats on the council—cut back on new 
construction. Lynn’s problems were 
caused primarily by the loss of 1,000 
low-income rental units under urban- 
renewal programs, making vacant 
apartments harder to find. The market 
is tight in New Jersey largely because 
disaffected residents of New York are 
moving there in droves—despite the 
fact that more than 1,250,000 apart- 
ments in New York are still under rent- 
control provisions dating from 1943 

Landlords insist that control laws 
only exacerbate shortages since they 
nearly always cut down on an owner's 
profits and thus reduce his incentive to 
build new units. “Rent control never 
works,” says New Jersey Senate Pres- 
ident Alfred N. Beadleston. “For the 
poor it results in slums, and it makes 
crooks out of high-income tenants be- 
cause they pass money under the table 
for choice apartments.” That certainly 
seems to be the case over a long pe- 
riod. New York City apartment dwell- 
ers have long been used to passing “key 
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money” to vacating tenants of desirable 
apartments, Especially before the city 
made the law more flexible in 1969, 
some landlords were collecting such ri- 
diculously low rents that they aban- 
doned their buildings. 

On the federal level, there is an add- 
ed argument against rent control that 
may yet enable President Nixon to stop 
the congressional drive to enact it. Even 
some liberal economists contend that 
adapting federal standards to the bewil- 
dering variety of local housing condi- 
tions across the country is an admin- 
istrative impossibility. But local laws are 
another matter, particularly in commu- 
nities where a housing shortage has cre- 
ated an overwhelming temptation for 
landlords to gouge. In those areas, at 
least for a limited period of rapid in- 
flation, rent controls may be an ines- 
capable necessity 


WALL STREET 
A Private Depression 


As the economy zips into the sec- 
ond quarter with production, profits and 
employment all rising, Wall Street con- 
tinues to sink deeper into its private de- 
pression. Stock prices continue to drift 
downward; last week the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average closed at 931, off 121 
points from its high of 1052 less than 
three months ago. Far more frightening 
to brokers, there are growing indica- 
tions that a sizable slice of the public 
has been turned off stock investments 
The latest New York Stock Exchange 
survey shows that in 1972—the very 
year in which the Dow Jones average 
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finally cracked the magic 1000 barrier 
—the number of individuals who own 
stock dropped by 800,000, to 31.7 mil- 
lion. The decline was the first since the 
Big Board began its surveys in 1952. 

The exodus of the individual inves- 
tor has caused trading volume to shriv- 
el to levels at which few brokers can 
make any money. Turnover on the New 
York Stock Exchange must run be- 
tween 12 million and 17 million shares 
daily for most brokerages to break even; 
on two of the five trading days last week 
it slipped below the bottom end of that 
range. In the first two months of the 
year, the brokerage business as a whole 
suffered a loss of $51 million, v. a $250 
million profit in the same period of 
1972. Such big houses as Loeb, Rhoades 
and Shearson, Hammill are cutting their 
staffs; others like Drexel Firestone, 
Laird, Bissell and Estabrook are being 
forced into mergers with stronger firms. 
The crowning blow: last week two seats 
on the New York Stock Exchange sold 
for $92,000 each—down $3,000 from 
the last previous sale in March and off 
an embarrassing 82% from the record 
price of $515,000 only four years ago. 

Fear. One reason for public disen- 
chantment with stocks is the lingering 
memory of the 1970 market plunge, 
which badly burned small traders. Some 
potential investors also fear that they 
will need all their money to meet the ris- 
ing cost of living and are putting spare 
cash into banks rather than into stocks 
that might go down in value. There is 
also a widespread feeling among indi- 
viduals that brokers have neglected 
them in order to court the big-block 
business of mutual funds, pension funds 
and other institutional investors. One 
tangible sign of that attitude: brokers 
have raised commissions on small trades 
by almost 50% in the past two years, at 
least partly to make up for the lower 
fees that they are getting from institu- 
tions, which can now bargain on com- 
missions for trades worth more than 
$300,000. As a result, an individual typ- 
ically pays 60¢ in commissions to buy a 
share of AT & T; an institution may 
pay only 6¢ 

The situation has alarmed not only 
brokers but the heads of many com- 
panies whose shares are traded on stock 
exchanges. They fear that if trading is 
totally dominated by institutions the 
market will become erratic; for exam- 
ple, if several institutions decide to 
dump a stock at the same time, its price 
will plummet even though the company 
may be doing well. Heads of 250 cor- 
porations that are listed on the Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange have now formed 
a Committee of Publicly Owned Com- 
panies that, among other things, will 
lobby against any further increase in 
commissions for individual investors or 
any further cuts for institutions. 

The securities industry itself is step- 
ping up efforts to woo the small inves- 
tor back. The Amex, for example, is 
completing plans for its first nationwide 
ad campaign to sell individuals on the 
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merits of buying stock. A turnaround 
in prices—which is not an unreasonable 
expectation if the economy continues 
to boom—would surely help such ef- 
forts. But because brokers have done 
such a thorough job of convincing the 
small investor that he is not wanted, 
they face a long campaign before they 
change his mind. 


SCANDALS 
Ghostly Insurance 


A little more than a month ago, Eq- 
uity Funding Corp. of America was a 
rapidly growing conglomerate of finan- 
cial services with a dazzling record of in- 
surance sales. By last week, Equity and 
its largest insurance subsidiary were the 
center of one of the biggest business 
scandals in history, an unsavory mess 
that includes charges of false bookkeep- 
ing, large numbers of bogus insurance 
policies and the dumping of huge blocks 
of soon-to-be-worthless stock by com- 
pany officers and other investors on the 
basis of inside information. 

As swarms of auditors sift through 
company records, spreading revelations 
of fraud indicate losses of many mil- 
lions. Though dozens of major banks, 
insurance companies and brokerage 
houses are involved, the biggest losers 
are likely to be holders of the compa- 
ny’s 8,000,000 shares of outstanding 
stock, which was once worth $80 a share 
but is now valued by some brokers at a 
round, dismal zero. At week's end, af- 
ter three of Equity’s top managers, in- 
cluding President Stanley Goldblum, 
had resigned, the company began bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

The storm began to break around 
Equity four weeks ago—in a manner 
hardly calculated to reassure the ex- 
panding roster of investors who are be- 
coming disenchanted with the stock 
market (see previous story). A former 
employee, Ronald H. Secrist, decided 
to blow the whistle. For some reason, 
Secrist told his story, not to the New 
York Stock Exchange or the Securities 
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EQUITY FUNDING STOCK CERTIFICATES 





and Exchange Commission, but to Ray- 
mond L. Dirks, an insurance specialist 
with the Wall Street research firm of 
Delafield Childs. Dirks first warned 
three of his firm’s big clients holding Eq- 
uity shares. Then Dirks confronted Eq- 
uity with the charges. After that he got 
around to mentioning the matter to the 
sec. Rumors of the company’s difficul- 
ties began racing through the financial 
community, and big shareholders like 
Bankers Trust, Chemical Bank and 
Sears Pension Fund are said to have be- 
gun unloading. In eight days, the price 
of the stock was forced down from $25 
to about $14. Because of the heavy sell- 
ing, trading in Equity shares was halt- 
ed by the New York Stock Exchange 
on March 27. By then, the SEC, along 
with insurance regulators from Califor- 
nia, Illinois and other states, finally 
moved in to investigate. 

The activities that they have uncov- 
ered add up to an astonishingly auda- 
cious business flimflam. In dire need of 
cash because of sagging mutual fund 
sales, the company’s officials in 1969 de- 
vised what seemed to be a surefire way 
to get capital, brighten their balance 
sheets and keep their stock attractive. 
They began inventing fictitious insur- 
ance policyholders, putting them on the 
books and selling the phony policies to 
other companies that were in the busi- 
ness of reinsurance. Under this arrange- 
ment, the reinsurer pays the company 
that sold the policy $1.80 for every $1 
it gets in premiums the first year. The 
buyer hopes to make a profit by later 
getting most of the premium money 
while the seller continues to service the 
policy. To get the money to pay the pre- 
miums for phantom policyholders, Eq- 
uity had to sell greater amounts of fic- 
titious insurance policies every year. 
That it did. 

Eventually the bogus policies be- 
came an office joke as knowledge about 
them spread to an extraordinarily wide 
range of employees. Often on the eve 
of an audit by outside accountants, 
squads of employees would work 
through the night creating records for 
nonexisting policyholders. By the end 
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VOLVO: 
IDEALLY SITUATED 
BETWEEN THE ABSURD 





AND THE - RIDICULOUS. 


By not going to 
extremes, Volvo 
accomplishes more 
than cars that do. 

Up front, a Volvo hi 
as much legroom as a 
Cadillac DeVille.In back, 
as muchas a Buick Electra. 

Which gives Volvo the 
space and comfort of big cars lik€ 
the one on the right. Instead of 7 
squeezing you into the ridiculously" 
small space of little cars like the 
one on the left. 

Yet a Volvo's turning radius is 
actually smaller than a VW Beetle. 

Which means Volvo can maneuver 
in and out of parking spaces and traffic 
like little cars. 

To call maneuverability a big-car 
specialty would be absurd. 

And while a Volvo may not leave 
big cars behind in the dust, its fuel- 
injected 2 liter engine lets you move ~ 
right out in the fast lane. Something tl 
can’t be said as quickly about little cars 

So instead of compromising by 
going to extremes, go halfway and Z 
everything. Get a Volvo. 

To get anything else would be : 
either absurd or ridicu lou 
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COMMON MARKET COMMISSION VICE PRESIDENT SIR CHRISTOPHER SOAMES 
A need for patience, cool tempers and creative intelligence. 


of 1972, Equity carried more than $6.5 
billion worth of insurance on its books 
Investigators now reckon that up to $1 
billion was fake. In Chicago, auditors 
have been unable to find $24 million in 
bonds that Equity Funding listed as an 
asset. At one point they broke into a 
safe deposit box at the American Na- 
tional Bank and found it empty 

When the blowup came, Equity 
owed about $55 million to such banks 
as First National City, Wells Fargo and 
Franklin National. The banks have a 
strong claim on corporate assets, and 
some of this debt is likely to be recov 
ered. Authorities figure that there will 
also be enough to cover the benefits of 
the company’s real, live policyholders 
Less lucky are the reinsuring firms 
Ranger National Life Insurance Co. of 
Houston, for example, could lose as 
much as $8.7 million. Even such a so- 
phisticated insurer as Hartford's Con- 
necticut General carries about $700.- 
000 in Equity reinsurance policies 
Another potential loser is Loews Corp., 
the big real estate and hotel firm, which 
bought 217,000 shares of Equity just be- 
fore the scandal broke. Loews is now 
contesting its purchase and talking 
about suing the sellers. According to 
Wall Street sources, they were mainly 
clients of John W. Bristol & Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Boston Co.—which was one 
of the firms warned by Dirks 


TRADE 
A Mellowing Mood 
The U.S. and Europe have long 


seemed to be on a collision course over 
trade problems. In America powerful 
Administration officials and Congress- 
men have grumbled loudly that U.S 
goods are often discriminated against 
abroad; protectionists have argued that 
the U.S. should restrict imports in retal- 
iation. Across the Atlantic, politicians 
and officials of the Common Market 
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countries have commonly replied that 
the U.S. expects the rest of the world to 
pay for its own economic mismanage- 
ment by helping it to a trade surplus that 
it has done little to deserve. But now the 
mood has turned mellower on both 
shores of the ocean, raising hope that 
the two sides can substitute reason for 
rhetoric when they actually get to the 
bargaining table this fall for a new 
round of world-trade talks 

In Washington William Casey, Un- 
der Secretary of State for Economic Af 
fairs, recently told a House subcommit- 
tee that he has found much common 
ground with Europe; he believes that 
“our relationships with the European 
Community are moving in the right di- 
rection.” In Brussels last week, Sir 
Christopher Soames, a vice president of 
the Common Market Commission, am- 
ply justified Casey's optimism. Speaking 
to a conference of European and U.S 
business leaders organized by TIME, he 
went out of his way to reassure the 
Americans on two hot trade issues: pref- 
erential trade agreements and what are 
called “reverse preferences,” 


Under preferential trade agree 
ments, the Common Market grants 
products of certain countries—Moroc- 


can oranges, say—especially easy ac- 
cess. In return reverse preferences 
would be extended to Common Mar- 
ket goods. The U.S. has long argued that 
the effect of such agreements ts to re- 
strict sales opportunities for American 
products—Florida oranges, for example 
—both in the Common Market and in 
neighboring countries 

Many of these agreements are with 
developing countries in Africa and 
along the Mediterranean, and Sir Chris- 
topher stressed that the Common Mar- 
ket still thinks it has a duty to help them 
“Otherwise,” he warned, “we run the se- 
rious risk of creating economic, fol- 
lowed by political vacuums, with all the 
dangers that that would involve for the 
Western world.” But he added that “the 
Community does not seek to extend its 
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policy of association and preferential 
trade agreements beyond the limits 
which history and close geographical 
links have made necessary.” 

Sir Christopher also said that the 
Community will not make reverse pref- 
erences a condition of granting trade 
concessions to any country. In other 
words, the Common Market will lower 
or abolish tariffs against goods from cer- 
tain friendly countries as it sees fit, with- 
out demanding that they grant the same 
breaks to Common Market goods. “Any 
Mediterranean country, any present as- 
sociate [a nation that has an agreement 
with the Common Market], any new 
country will be free to use its own tar- 
iff sovereignty.” 

Hint. Turning to the trade talks that 
are to start later this year, Sir Chris- 
topher stressed that they should include 
“serious negotiation” on agriculture. He 
thus dropped the first hint that the Com- 
mon Market is willing to discuss mod- 
ifying its expensive and controversial 
farm policies, which are the source of 
another major U.S. trade complaint. By 
a combination of lavish subsidies and 
import taxes, the policies create large 
surpluses of some products—notably 
wheat, sugar and butter—and create ar- 
tificial shortages of meat. The U.S. in- 
sists that these policies also operate to 
shut out American farm products that 
could be imported at prices that would 
lower the cost of food to the European 
consumer 

The general goal of this year’s trade 
talks, said Sir Christopher, should be 
to liberalize world trade on a recip- 
rocal basis. Speaking of relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe specifically, 
he said: “We should seek together to 
do all we can to resolve sources of fric- 
tions between us and cement our var- 
ious cooperative endeavors. Domestic 
pressures on both sides of the Atlantic 
will be exerted that could wreck what, 
between us, we hope to do. But given 
patience, cool tempers and creative in- 
telligence, we should succeed.” That is 
assuming quite a lot. The problems 
are highly technical and, on each side 
of the Atlantic, extremely emotional 
But Sir Christopher's reasoned ap- 
proach holds out hope for reasonable 
solutions 


JAPAN 


Freeloaders’ Paradise 


With characteristic reverence for 
custom and ritual, the Japanese have 
perfected such arts as flower arranging, 
tea serving, paper folding—and now ex- 
pense-account living. In recent years, 
The Land of the Rising Sun has become 
the land of the rising expense account, 
to an extent that might excite blind envy 
among U.S. businessmen, long noted for 
their expertise in that area. 

Japanese businessmen spent some 
$5 billion in mostly tax-exempt yen en- 
tertaining themselves and their clients 
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How many times 


have you decided 
to give up smoking? 


Nobody these days is telling you not to give up smoking. 

But if you've given it up more times than you'd like to remember, 
the chances are you enjoy it too much to want to give it up atall. 

If you're like a lot of smokers these days, it probably isn’t smoking 
that you want to give up. It’s some of that ‘tar’ and nicotine you've been 
hearing about. 

So you tried cigarettes which were low in ‘tar’ and you found your- 
self checking every once ina while to see if they were still lit. Which 


drove you right back to your regular brand. Bisse 
But now, there is Vantage. | VANTAGE | 
. . . Gai cs & tl 
Vantage cigarettes, either filter or menthol, | |! uit 
have 12 milligrams of ‘tar’ and 0.9 milligrams of 
nicotine, considerably less than most cigarettes. 
And what really makes Vantage special is iil | 
our special filter which allows the VANTAGE [eye 
< . MENTHOL nicotine 
tobacco flavor to come through. a4 < 
Vantage isn't the lowest ‘tar’ and 
nicotine cigarette, but it sure is the 
lowest one youll enjoy smoking. 
And that’s what makes all the 
difference. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined > 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
Filter and Menthol: 12 mg.“tar”, 0.9 mg. nicotine—av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 72. 
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BUSINESS ENTERTAINMENT AT CLUB AZAMIIN OSAKA 
Enduring hangovers for the company’s sake. 


last year—more than twice what the 
Japanese government spends on defense 
and at least 20% more than the outlay 
for education. The figure was up as 
much as 30% from 1971, which showed 
a 17% rise over the year before—de- 
spite a decline in Japanese corporate 
profits, About 1'4% of the country’s 
gross national product now goes for cor- 
porate entertainment. So many salaried 
workers have expense accounts—in- 
cluding nearly every salesman—that the 
Japanese commonly refer to their coun- 
try as shayo tengoku, or paradise for 
the corporate set 

Tab. Every important Japanese city 
from Kagoshima to Kushiro has its own 
throbbing neon-lit district of pubs, clubs 
and geisha houses that cater to the ex- 
pense-account set. On Tokyo's Ginza 
alone, well-oiled businessmen drop 
some $500 million yearly at more than 
1,000 bars and restaurants. Prices effec- 
tively screen out patrons who have only 
their own money to spend: dinner for 
two at Osaka’s Yamato-ya restaurant 
costs about $230, while four Scotch- 
and-waters at a select Tokyo bar can run 
to $120, including a tray of hors d’oeu- 
vres and fruit juice for hostesses that the 
bar cm s to keep conversation going 
At Osaka’s Club Azami, a patron simply 
signs a tab, the club bills his company, 
and the bill is paid with no questions 
asked. “I don’t know how much I spend 
there,” says the president of an Osaka 
chemical company. “Such details are 
only for the accounting department of 
my company to handle.” Nor are big 
bosses the only ones to benefit. A 30- 
year-old salesman for a Tokyo con- 
struction company spends $1,200 a 
month on entertainment, nearly twice 
his salary. “Some weeks | show up at the 
office with a hangover every morning,” 
he says heroically. “But I have to endure 
it for the sake of my company.” 

A secret government investigation 
of 20 major companies not long ago un- 
covered information long familiar to 
other expense-account societies: any- 
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where from one-fifth to four-fifths of all 
entertainment expenditures are bogus 
One hard-drinking salesman spent 
$3,000 a month at 38 different bars; in- 
vestigators found that he usually drank 
alone. An executive put his daughter's 
wedding—bridal kimono, banquet, hon- 
eymoon and all—on his expense ac- 
count. In fact, it is common practice in 
Japan to phone a friend at another com- 
pany and ask permission to use his name 
for some fictitious entertainment. “I 
have done it whenever | needed a stiff 
drink for myself and my staff after a 
long spell of hard work,” admits Toshi- 
michi Natsume, a former Fuji Film Co 
executive. “Then a few days later the 
friend would call back to reciprocate 
As the saying goes, samurai must always 
sympathize with each other.” The next 
step, as many an American could coun- 
sel the Japanese, is to use a friend's 
name without bothering to ask 

Businessmen justify their expense 
accounts on several grounds. Executive 
salaries in Japan are lower than in most 
other industrialized countries, and ex- 
pense accounts are considered to be de- 
served compensation. Moreover, hous- 
ing is in tight supply throughout the 
country, and many top executives are 
reluctant to invite business guests, es- 
pecially foreigners, to their embarrass- 
ingly cramped homes. Government pol- 
icy is sympathetic. Companies can 
claim a full tax deduction on entertain- 
ment expenditures up to one-quarter of 
1% of their paid-in capital, plus anoth- 
er 4,000,000 yen (about $15,000) 

Some Japanese grumble that ex- 
pense accounts discriminate against 
workers who do not have them. Suke- 
ya Abe, a Socialist member of the Diet. 
is about to submit a bill that would lim- 
it the tax-deductibility of entertainment 
expenditures. The bill is not likely to 
pass, and government administrators 
would be loath to enforce it if it did. Ex- 
plains Abe: “It’s always those top boys 
in the government who get entertained 
by executives most lavishly.” 


Engaged. Rod Steiger. 47. Holly 
wood's intense. burly character actor 
(Al Capone, The Pawnbroker, In thi 
Heat of the Night); and Sherry Nelson 
36, his secretary. It will be his third 
marriage, her second 

. 

Married. James Edward Lascelles 
19, second son of the Earl of Harewood 
(the Queen’s cousin) and 20th in line 
of succession to the British throne; and 
Freddy Duhrssen, 19, American student 
and member of a Suffolk commune 
both for the first time: in Wortham 
England. Lascelles. organist for a rock 
group called the Global Village Truck 
ing Company, and Duhrssen met more 
than a year ago and, according to the 
bride, “fell in love in a vegetarian 
restaurant.” 

. 

Died. Eliot Elisofon, 61. staff pho- 
tographer for LIFE from 1942 until the 
mid-60s; following a stroke: in Man- 
hattan. “I wanted to point a camera, 
Elisofon once said, “at things that | 
thought needed attention.” Quitting a 
career as a commercial photographer, 
he covered World War II for LIFE in Af- 
rica as well as in the Arctic, Europe 
and the Pacific. A camera artist who 
had a unique mastery of color, Eliso- 
fon had a particular passion for the 
Dark Continent and its artifacts, which 
he lovingly recorded in his 1958 book 
The Sculpture of Africa 

. 

Died. lan Douglas Campbell, 69, 
eleventh Duke of Argyll and hereditary 
chief of Scotland's clan Campbell; fol- 
lowing a stroke; in Edinburgh. After 
succeeding to the dukedom in 1949, 
Campbell shocked his fellow peers by 
opening the family estate at Inveraray 
Castle to paying visitors, then appearing 
in a US. magazine ad campaign as a 
kilt-clad salesman for Argyll socks 
Married four times, the duke made 
more headlines with his 1963 divorce 
from Wife No. 3, Margaret Whigham 
Sweeny Campbell, which became the 
most expensive divorce case ($140,000 
in legal fees) in Scotland’s history 

s 

Died. Herbert Graf, 69, scholarly, 
soft-spoken stage director of New 
York's Metropolitan Opera (1936-60), 
whose consistently successful produc- 
tions in the U.S. and Europe made him 
one of the opera world’s most sought- 
after régisseurs; of cancer; in Geneva, 
Switzerland 

o 

Died. Dr. Louis N. Katz, 75, for- 
mer president (1951-52) of the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and pioneering 
researcher into the causes and treatment 
of cardiovascular disease, who in 1960 
directed the first Heart Association 
committee to draft an official statement 
linking heart disease to heavy cigarette 
smoking; of kidney failure; in Chicago 
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Who says the Blue Cross system 





2 9 
isnt perfect? We do. We're people. Not a neat untried theory. 


We believe there’s more to 
good health than just paying bills. 


We're out where it’s happening, trying to make it 
happen better. 

We're a nationwide system of 75 Plans, 
each run by people like you. Not by someone in 
the far-off. 

We experiment throughout this system. 
Then share what we learn with each other... 
what works, what doesn’t work, what new ideas 
we're trying. To get you better care. 

We think that in this big, diverse country, 
it’s the only way a health program can fully 
respond to the needs of all. 

We're not perfect. But we're for real. 


Blue Cross. 


JILL RREMENTI 
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WILFRID SHEED 


Simple Waltz Steps 


PEOPLE WILL ALWAYS BE KIND 

by WILFRID SHEED 

374 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


As a book reviewer of the highest 
order, and a scorner most subtle, Wil- 
frid Sheed can light up another man’s 
novel. amuse the children by blowing 
smoke rings for a quarter of an hour, 
and then stub out the butt with a ges 
ture so incisive that the wretched au- 
thor resolves to forswear literature and 
apprentice himself to a tree surgeon 
But Sheed is also a novelist himself. 
so skilled that a few years ago, in Max 
Jamieson, he managed to write a strong 
and eloquent novel whose main char- 
acter was a critic. The feat was the 
equivalent of successfully memorializ- 
ing a dentist, and the decision on all 
sides was that Sheed was a marvel 

He continues to be one. The cen- 
tral figure of the present book is Brian 
Casey, a gifted Irish-American Senator 
who wants. or seems to want, to be Pres- 
ident. A peculiarity of the novel is that 
Casey's character becomes progressive- 
ly less vivid and distinct as the nar- 
ration advances, until by the last page 
he has totally disappeared from view 
This is no accident, and, in fact, Sheed 
may have hit on the perfect literary de- 
vice to portray the evolution of that 
strange political subspecies—public il- 
lusionists, private delusionists—whose 
members become candidates for the 
US. presidency 

The technique ts extremely tricky. 
however, and the view here is that Sheed 
to some extent has fumbled. The novel 
comes in two sections. The first is a rec- 
ollection by Casey himself of his school 
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and college years. the second a view of 
Casey's presidential campaign recorded 
bya priggish young Ivy League speech- 
writer who is both beguiled and disgust- 
ed by the candidate. The problem with 
this arrangement is that the speechwrit- 
er, Sam Perkins, is not really intelligent 
or substantial enough to be a good ob- 
server. The reader does not want Casey 
to be explained—at the core of every 
soul there is an irreducible question 
mark, and the only difference between 
politicians and other sinners is that the 
former's question marks are little neon 
signs that glow in five colors and blink 
on and off. The trouble with Perkins is 
that he shrugs and gives up before he 
gets to the place where Casey's blink- 
ing sign could have been seen 

The title of the novel is taken from 
Siegfried Sassoon: “Does it matter? 
—losing your legs? For people will 
always be kind./ And you need not 
show that you mind’ When the others 
come in after hunting’ To gobble their 
muffins and eggs.” The significance is 
that Casey, like Sheed himself, was crip- 
pled by polio as a boy. It seems to be 
this-affliction that focuses his energy on 
politics, or, as Sam Perkins eventually 
sees it, on a compulsion to see healthy 
people brought to their knees. The nov- 
el’s) main concern. however, is the 
cloudy question of whether Casey ts a 
very good man or a very bad one. He 
himself may not know and, since Per- 
kins is so inadequate an observer, the 
reader, far from glimpsing the answer 
barely catches sight of the question 

This is a Catholic novel, which com- 
plicates the situation. Tangled spirals of 
barbed and rusty religion crowd the 
Manhattan apartment in which Casey 
lives with his parents as a young man 
It does not seem a particularly prom- 
ising spiritual beginning, and yet Ca- 
sey’s Catholicism marks him in a way 
that is not necessarily negative. By the 
end of the novel, Perkins thinks that 
Casey wants to be God, but the pos- 
sibility appears to exist that Casey mere- 
ly and profoundly wants to obey him 

Virility. As a writer, Sheed can eas- 
ily do a double back flip without spill- 
ing the wine in his glass. (He has dis- 
missed book reviewing as a couple of 
insights and “a few simple waltz steps.”) 
Unlike most stylistic acrobats, he is 
quite capable of writing a dozen plain 
sentences in a row if dazzle seems in- 
appropriate. Thus, when he describes 
the reaction to one of Casey's speech- 
es, it is the scene, and not the author's 
splendid suppleness, that lingers in the 
mind: “And when it was over, they ex- 
ploded with a passion that would have 
sent Hitler to bed happy. ‘My God. 
he’s one of us. He's against the war, 
but he’s one of us. Casey sat there 
head forward, staring at the future. 
like Churchill. The virility that was 
too much for a small office, the St. Ber- 








nard breathing on your face, was just 
right for large dining rooms and sports 
arenas. | found myself clapping too, 
and grinning at some banker, who was 
looking around for agreement.” 

This is an odd, shrewd book, whose 
quality is suggested by the reader's 
strong feeling at the end that Sheed’s 
only real mistake was to quit writing 
about 200 pages short of his natural 
stopping place ® John Skow 


Before Bovary 


FLAUBERT IN EGYPT 
by FRANCIS STEEGMULLER 
232 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $8.50. 


Gustave Flaubert, the master of 
style. the father of realism, used to 
tweak his mighty mustaches and quiv- 
er his 19th century, man-of-letters jowls 
while he told interviewers, “Madame 
Bovary, Cest moi.” Indeed she was, and 
this book documents it 

He made merciless fun of poor 
Emma Bovary. that silly little goose 
of a Norman schoolgirl. who dreamed 
in the convent of a mysterious East 
full of “sultans with long pipes, swoon- 
ing under arbors in the arms of danc- 
ing girls ... tigers Tartar minarets 
on the horizon kneeling camels.” 
But that was just the East that young 
Gustave, a dreamy, handsome, unpub- 
lished Norman author, a motherbound 
retarded adolescent of 27, went to see 
in 1849, the year before he began writ- 
ing his novel 

His rich young friend Maxime 
du Camp had wangled a government 
mission to photograph the temples of 
the Nile, then half buried in sand and al- 
most unknown to the European public 
Flaubert went along. The two were in 
Egypt for nine months. They saw the 
sights and visited the local celebrities, 
joined c caravans of pilgrims and slaves 
They sailed up and down the Nile, 
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FLAUBERT AT 16 (BY DELAUNAY) 
A tarnished incisor. 
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B&B STRAIGHT 

A blending of Benedictine’s 
exquisite flavor with 
cognac's superb dryness 
The result is perfection 
always uniform, 

always delicious! 


B&B STINGER 
3 parts B&B Liqueur, 
1 part White Creme 
de Menthe 
Shake with ice, 
strain and serve in 

- cocktail glass or 
on-the-rocks, 


B&B DEMI-TASSE 


To hot coffee, 
add a ¥2 ounce of B&B Liqueur. 





B&B “ON THE ROCKS” 


Pour 1 
cubed 





BENEDICTINE 


42 ounces of B&B Liqueur over 
ice in an old-fashioned glias 


B&B FRAPPE 

Fill cocktail glass 

with crushed ice 

and B&B Liqueur, 
serve with short straws 
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Plymouth Gold Duster. 


You get a lot for your money. 
And avinyl roof for no money. 





It only happens once a year. A car 
gets made like this one here. Plymouth 
Gold Duster. You get all the Duster 
specialties: room for five, cavernous 
trunk, electronic ignition. And more 


You get anice deep 
carpet to tickle your feet. 


It runs door-to-door and wall-to-wall 


And it complements one of the plump- 


est, poshest vinyl-seat interiors you 


ever saw on a compact like our Gold 
Duster. (As if there were a compact 
like our Gold Duster.) 


You get whitewalls, 
wheel covers, and. special trim. 


Why not? These are probably the kind 
of things you'd order on acar, whether 


or not you were getting a special deal. 


Except that with Gold Duster, you're 
getting a special deal 
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You geta 
canopy vinyl roof that's right in style. 


It looks like it came off a gold reptile 
You can get it at no extra charge when 
you buy the car as described. Since 
the factory doesn't charge the dealer, 
he doesn't have to charge you 
Gold Duster. 
Gold Sticker value 


It's a 
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Plymouth Gold Duster. HEX 


Extra care in engineering 


sit makes a difference 
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shaved their heads and wore tarbooshes, 
sat up late at night smoking long Turk- 
ish pipes and comparing their notes and 
observations. They kept diaries and 
wrote letters home—chaste and respect- 
ful ones to Mme. Flaubert. wildly lu- 
bricious ones to a poor sex-starved 
friend named Bouilhet—and later 
Du Camp wrote a book about their 
travels. Out of these materials Francis 
Steegmuller has translated excerpts and 
strung them together with brief com- 
ments of his own to make a lively and in- 
termittently hilarious narrative of a 
gawky young genius stumbling through 
the land of his dreams 

Flaubert's first sight of Egypt. as he 
wrote his mother, came “through. or 
rather in, a glowing light that was like 
melted silver on the sea.” For all those 
months he remained plunged in a world 
of vivid color impressions: black earth, 
purple desert, the bleached bird drop- 
pings of 4,000 years running down ob- 
elisks and colossi. the deliriously blue 
sky. The official object of their expe- 
dition left him quite cold: he uttered a 
ery of conventional ecstasy at the first 
sight of the Sphinx and its “terrifying 
stare,” but as for the temples, they “bore 
me profoundly.” The living panorama 
of the voyage. however, made all his 
senses tingle with excitement. He re- 
sponded to everything strange and sav- 
age and grotesque. Naked Coptic 
monks swam out to the young French- 
man’s boat to beg for baksheesh and 
swam back with coins between their 
teeth. Stray cows poked their noses into 
ruins that Du Camp was conscientiously 
measuring. It was fun to discuss the- 
ology with prelates of obscure religions, 
or the technique of the bastinado with 
corrupt judges (it takes three months 
for the flesh of the rump to heal after 
500 blows; feet never heal at all). In- 
discriminate sex was even greater fun 
for the young men, though the reader 
may be slightly bemused by the amount 
of it included in the book. Flaubert's 
fleshly encounters—totally devoid of 
personal communication—satisfied him 
far more than what he got from the el- 
derly literary nymphs he took for his 
mistresses back in France 

Apple-Shaped. All the while. un- 
der this gaudily and rather unprepos- 
sessingly romantic Flaubert, another 
Flaubert was straining to break out 

-the pointed, pitiless observer of real- 

ity whose ambition was to clear away 
the vapors of the romantic novel in the 
cold clear rays of le mot juste. Here he 
is, describing a dancing girl named Ku 
chuk as she begins her writhings: “A tall 
splendid creature ... When she bends. 
her flesh ripples into bronze ridges 
heavy shoulders, full apple-shaped 
breasts She has one upper incisor, 
right, which is beginning to go bad.” 

That tarnished incisor was the her- 
ald of a literary revolution: the precise, 
unexpected, vivifying detail added to 
the general statement, which was to be 
the mark of serious fiction for the next 
century. While Flaubert was reveling in 
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the exotic surroundings, he was mull- 
ing over a novel about life back in hum- 
drum Normandy, where he knew the 
people and spoke the language. Accord- 
ing to Du Camp (and Steegmuller tends 
to believe him) it was on a barren hill 
overlooking the Second Cataract of the 
Nile that he cried: “Eureka! I will call 
her Emma Bovary.” ® Robert Wernick 


Flimsy Whimsy 
FAIRY TALE 


by ERICH SEGAL 
46 pages. Harper & Row. $4.95. 


Once upon a time, a writer who was 
not really a writer but a moonlighting 
professor of classics at Yale produced 
a phenomenal bestseller called Love 
Story. The book had the texture of moist 
Kleenex, but it was bittersweet and it 





ERICH SEGAL RUNNING IN 1972 
Beans for the money tree. 


brought the professor wealth and fame, 
which he professed to dislike. He gave 
an endless series of farewell interviews 
and accepted one absolutely final non- 
scholarly job after another, from doing 
TV sports commentary to acting tn 
movies. Yet did all this help him to 
achieve his ambition of winning the an- 
nual 26-mile Boston Marathon? No. He 
once finished 50th but by 1971, the year 
after Love Story, he had dropped down 
to 489th in a field of 887. When he pro- 
duced his second work of fiction, Fairy 
Tale, in 1973, he was still not a writer ei- 
ther. In fact. he seemed even less of a 
writer than before 

Fairy Tale recounted, briefly but 
tortuously, the adventures of some 
mountaineers who lived in a region of 
the Ozarks called Poop’s Peak. “From 
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generation to generation,” went an all 
too typical passage, “the Poopers had 
zealously clung to the truths which 
made them free. Namely, snoozing and 
boozing ... The Poopers were con- 
genital shiners of moon, which is to 
say, hootch hustlers, which is to say, dis- 
tillers of illegal whisky.” When one of 
them, young Jake Kertuffel, was sent 
into town to trade in the family jalopy 
on a new car, he was swindled into ac- 
cepting a pile of beans on the assur- 
ance that a money tree would grow 
from them. It did, of course, making 
Fairy Tale a sort of Jake and the 
moneystalk. 

The book little perplexed critics be- 
cause it fit no classification (always an 
embarrassment to critics). Was it a put- 
on? Not likely. A children’s story? Per- 
haps, but not published as one. The 
truth was, all that chiming rhyming 
and irritating alliterating were so much 
flimsy whimsy, which is to say a tri- 
umph of the arch, which is to say an ex- 
ercise in self-consciousness-raising. It 
was so precious that it was not worth 
attacking, even as a boiler of pot. 
Maybe the professor was no more of 
a long-distance runner in the publishing 
world than in Boston. In which case 
the book pointed up a moral (always 
a comfort to critics). For all its talk of 
riches, it was really about poverty—of 
invention. Thus it could be considered 
not so much a fairy tale as a true 
confession. 8 Christopher Porterfield 


Strangers to Paradise 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 

by ALBERTO MORAVIA 

Translated by ANGUS DAVIDSON 

222 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


Fiction writers playing at divinity 
have been known to imagine themselves 
seagulls, cockroaches, even—what hath 
God Roth?—a breast. But the most de- 
ceptively difficult of all tricks, the tra- 
peze swing with no net, is for a man to 
imagine himself a woman. 

The 34 stories in this collection are 
all about women, written in the first per- 
son. Yet Alberto Moravia is no intel- 
lectual transvestite, going for novelty 
kicks in drag. For more than 45 years, 
in works like Two Women and Con- 
jugal Love, he has practiced as the 
slightly old-fashioned literary psychol- 
ogist to whom the soul of woman rep- 
resents the final mystery. 

What saves Moravia from _post- 
Romantic banality is a special feeling 
for women as the quintessentially 
damned. It is as if, by depicting the life 
givers at the brink of spiritual death, 
he has dramatized for himself all the 
bleakness of modern existence. 

These stories represent an almost 
too successful literary strategy of sim- 
ulated monotony. Like the films of his 
fellow countryman Antonioni, Mora- 
via’s near fantasies are surreal studies 
of boredom at point of hysteria. There 





is little sense of time or place. Mora- 
via’s women seldom have names. They 
seem to inhabit a kind of limbo, a nev- 
er land of listlessness. Often they are 
rich, like the anti-heroine of J Haven't 
Time, who is the seventh-best-dressed 
woman in the world. But their money 
buys them nothing they want because 
they really have no wants they can rec- 
ognize. That is their problem 

Sex affords them small pleasure. But 
they give themselves to different men 
in the doomed hope that they will find 
their identity at the point where all the 
lines of male force intersect. Even 
motherhood fails to bring Moravian 
women alive. Mirrors appear again and 
again, mocking the ladies who stand be- 
fore them for being less real than their 
reflections. In Moravia’s world, the 
furniture has more personality than the 
people who sit upon it. 

What is the ultimate Moravia fa- 
ble? Surely The Invisible Woman. As 
stripped of décor as its subject, this litle 
anecdote depicts almost blandly the 
tragicomedy of a wife whose husband 
quite literally looks through her, The 
chilling aftereffect upon the reader 
makes the horror of science fiction ba- 
nal by comparison. 

Moravia’s stories are, finally, calls to 
accounting of the lives of people who 
have wept only in their dreams. “Some- 
body knocked at the door and a terrible 
voice cried “Telegram! ~ Thus ends a 
story ironically titled Paradise. Dante 
could draw another circle of hell from 
the slump of the Moravian woman—sti- 
fling her yawn, stifling her scream—as 
she shuffles to answer. ®Melvin Maddocks 
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Game with No Winners 


Visionary that he was, Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin foresaw obstacles in pur- 
suing his “grandiose and beneficent 
work,” the founding of the modern 
Olympic Games. “I am disillusioned,” 
he said, “with the secret war going on 
between the universities of America and 
the Amateur Athletic Union.” 

That was in 1893. In the decades 
since, the infighting between the A.AU., 
which governs nonprofessional sports 
outside the college orbit, and its cam- 
pus equivalent, the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, has become any- 
thing but secret. Their rivalry has 
reached the stage where Congress is 
again considering demands that the 
Federal Government act as referee. 

The latest ruckus began when the 
NCAA. barred coaches and athletes un- 
der its jurisdiction from participating in 
two A.A.U.-sponsored competitions be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 
As a result, a weakened American team 
lost a track meet to the Russians in 
Richmond last month. More of the same 
seemed likely in a series of Soviet- 
American basketball games that will 
begin April 29 in Los Angeles. Last 
week NCAA. Executive Director Wal- 
ter Byers told the House Special Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee that his organi- 
zation would cooperate in the basket- 
ball event if the A.A.U. would formally 
apply for the services of undergraduate 
players. The A.A.U. promptly complied. 
At week's end approval by the NCAA 
executive council seemed certain. 

The outbreak of good will occurred 
only because four bills to regulate am- 
ateur athletics are pending in Congress 
One—aimed primarily at the NCAA 
—would make it a federal offense with 
fines up to $10.000 for any supervisory 





organization to penalize college players 
or coaches who represent the U.S. in 
international competition. The three 
other bills would create federal bodies 
to oversee amateur athletics. 

The history of the two groups in- 
dicates that the current truce is fragile. 
Founded in 1888, the A.A.U. is a largely 
volunteer organization which became 
the sole authority for certifying Amer- 
ican Olympics entries, a right that was 
and is its primary source of power. The 
NCAA. was formed in 1906 at the be- 
hest of President Theodore Roosevelt 
to make and enforce rules that would re- 
duce deaths and injuries in college foot- 
ball. As campus sports flourished, so did 
theNCAA 

Jurisdictional friction became open 
warfare in the early 1960s, when the 
N.C.A.A. created a handful of puppet fed- 
erations in a blatant attempt to en- 
croach on the A.A.U.’s fuzzily defined do- 
main. The NC.A.A‘s rationale is that the 
A.A.U. consists of a bunch of doddering 
old lettermen who are too inept to cope 
with modern, big-time athletic events. 
Many in the A.A.U. answer that the sal- 
aried coaches and athletic directors of 
the NCAA. corrupt their youthful 
charges by paying them off with schol- 
arships and dubious “fringe benefits,” 

Even more important is the rivalry 
over lucrative television contracts. De- 
spite the rhetoric about amateurism, 
nonprofessional sports have been big 
business for many years, and promise 
to grow bigger still. Though the N.C.A.A 
has peddled the rights to telecast col- 
lege football to ABC for $13.5 million, 
it is still acquisitive enough to covet the 
$35,000 that the A.A. is getting from 
css for television rights to the opening 
game of the Soviet-American basketball 
series. 

The war between the organizations 





has led to capricious decrees that often 
penalize innocent athletes and contrib- 
ute little to the image of sport. When 
the NCAA. refuses to clear its athletes 
for an A.A.U, meet one week, the AAU 
gets revenge the next by neglecting to 
submit for certification a world record 
set by an NCAA. runner. Though the 
authorities generally wink at under-the- 
table gratuities of various kinds, the 
N.C.A.A. once suspended Oregon State's 
Gary Freeman from the varsity basket- 
ball team for violating a rule about off- 
season play. Freeman's heinous crime: 
on a trip home to Boise, Idaho, he re- 
turned to his high school to play in a se- 
niors v. alumni game in which no score 
was kept and the admission was all of 
25¢. Not to be outdone, the A.A.U. once 
strongly chastised a Fort Lauderdale 
swimmer named Jamie Nelson for say- 
ing that a certain breakfast cereal had 
helped her recover from a pulled mus- 
cle. The A.A.U. apparently figured that 
Jamie could afford the three-year sus- 
pension since she was only five at the 
time. “The athlete is so controlled by ar- 
tificial restrictions,” says 1968 Olympic 
Decathlon Champion Bill Toomey. 
“that he has to carry around a book 
just to know where he can compete and 
where he can't.” 

Uncertainty. Efforts to bring some 
order and rationality to amateur ath- 
letics have been going on for years with- 
out much success. One attempt to me- 
diate the feud was too much even for 
Theodore Kheel, an experienced New 
York labor negotiator who was called 
in to head a sports arbitration board. 
“These people,” he said after 27 months 
of investigation and deliberation, 
“make the Teamsters look like under- 
nourished doves.” Kheel’s board, how- 
ever, did issue an opinion in 1968 that 
spelled out the jurisdictional rights of 
both groups. It also provided that nei- 
ther could “unreasonably” withhold ap- 
proval of the other's events. The A.A 
accepted the proposal; the NCAA, 
complaining that the decision was “a 
complete misstatement of facts,” reject- 
ed it. The conflict escalated further this 
year when the NC.A.A. withdrew from 
the U.S. Olympic Committee and Di- 
rector Byers asked the NC.AA’s 664 
member schools not to solicit funds for 
the 1976 teams 

Where things go now is uncertain 
Last week's compromise showed that 
cooperation is possible, provided that 
there is enough motivation—or enough 
pressure. But congressional committees 
can hardly intervene in every specific 
disagreement. The legislative proposals. 
while attractive as a last resort, might re- 
sult in adding a new level of bureau- 
cracy to an already tangled situation 
An alternative would be to revive the 
Kheel board's proposals and make them 
stick. To these should be added a pro- 
vision for a standing arbitration com- 
mittee that would consider and prompt- 
ly rule on specific disputes. That would 
be one way to end the game in which 
no One is a winner. 
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There’s no Canadian more Canadian 
than Canadian Lord Calvert. 
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